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Tales  of  Passion.  By  the  Author  of‘^  Gilbert  Earlc.^^ 
3  vols.  London  ;  Henry  Colburn.  1829. 


We  presume  that  the  author  of  these  Tales  has  not 
yet  reached  his  thirtieth  year  ; — if  he  has,  he  had  no 
business  to  write  them.  Gilbert  Earle,”  his  previous 
work,  has  been  a  good  deal  read,  and  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  a  good  deal  bepraised ;  but  its  morality  was  very 
questionable,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  it  was  positively 
bad ;  and  there  is  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
notoriety  of  a  book  founded  upon  such  a  basis.  ‘‘  Tales 
of  Passion”  are  not  exactly  chargeable  with  the  same 
fault,  but  they  unquestionably  have  a  tendency  pretty 
much  the  same  way.  As  far  as  we  can  discover,  the 
only  passion  which  the  author  attempts  to  illustrate  is 
the  passion  of  love ;  and  of  this  passion  he  evidently 
knows  little  or  nothing  in  its  purer  and  more  exalted 
form.  This  is  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which,  we  are 
well  aware,  he  will  very  stoutly  and  indignantly  refuse 
to  admit ;  for  if  there  is  any  attainment  he  prides  him¬ 
self  on  more  than  another,  it  is  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  heart  of  woman.  We  beg  to  assure  him, 
however,  that  although  he  has  written  Gilbert  Earle” 
and  “  Tales  of  Passion,”  he  is  nevertheless  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  lovelier  and  more  delicate  shades  of 
female  character.  We  see,  from  the  style  in  which  he 
speaks,  that  he  thinks  his  heroines  better  drawn  than 


any  mortal  heroines  ever  were  before,  or  will  be  again  ; 
and  that  he  has  exactly  hit  upon  the  due  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  abstract  ideal  perfection,  and  the  warm, 
tangible,  and  blushing  charms  of  gentle  and  susceptible 
woman.  But  he  grossly  deceives  himself ;  and  to  prove 
that  he  does  so,  we  shall  look  at  his  women  a  little  more 
closely. 

His  first  Tale  of  Passion  ”  is  entitled  Lord  Lo- 


vePs  Daughter.”  The  Lady  Alice  is  a  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  creature,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  days 
of  Henry  VIII.  She  happens  upon  one  occasion  to  hear 
a  Monk,  ycleped  Father  Hubert,  deliver  a  very  eloquent 
harangue  against  Luther  and  all  reformers;  and  as  this 
Monk  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,”  and  possesses  a 
‘frame  of  manly  strength,”  together  with  rich  dark 
hair,”  and  very  flashing  eyes,”  the  Lady  Alice  thought 
proper  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight. 
K- Alice  had  been  represented  as  a  silly,  giddy  girl, 
this  might  have  been  quite  natural ;  but  she  is  meant 
to  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  worthy  of  all  example,  and 
®re  IS  therefore  something  dangerous  in  allowing  her 
nduct  to  pass  without  exposure.  Her  passion  in- 
preys  upon  her  night  and  day, — she  goes  to 
*  Hubert’s  preachings,  but  it  is  not  to  listen  to  him  as 
spiritual  instructor,  it  is  to  gaze  upon  him  as  a  man. 
t  length  the  Monk  discovers  that  she  loves  him,  and  that 
or  hia  willing  to  brave  both  heaven  and  earth  ; 

>  as  he  is  fortunately  rather  of  a  cool  temperament, 


the  discovery  does  not  much  affect  him,  which  of  course 
only  adds  to  the  misery  of  the  Lady  Alice  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  story  details  her  continued  devotedness  to  this 
handsome  Monk,  who  is  at  length  hung  in  chains  and 
burned,  for  very  rebellious  and  treasonable  practices. 
In  all  this  there  is  not  only  most  defective  morality,  but 
glaring  misconception  of  the  manner  in  which  love  gains 
and  retains  an  influence  in  the  truly  virtuous  female 
bosom.  No  modest  and  delicate  girl,  such  as  the  Lady 
Alice  is  represented  to  be,  ever  fell  in  love  with  a  3Ionk, 
^‘in  the  prime  of  manhood,”  merely  on  hearing  him 
preach.  There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in 
the  temperament  of  a  damsel  who  could  thus  demean 
herself ;  and  so  far  from  exciting  our  sympathy  or  ad¬ 
miration  when  we  find  that  the  excess  of  her  feelings  in¬ 
duces  her  to  throw  herself  in  strong  hysterics  at  Hu¬ 
bert’s  feet,  and  ‘‘  flood  them  with  her  tears,”  we  can 
only  express  our  conviction  that  the  repeated  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  cold  bath,  followed  by  blistering,  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  several  strong  doses  of  epsom  salts,  might,  in 
all  probability,  produce  the  most  salutary  effect.  Does 
the  author  of  Gilbert  Earle  ”  really  imagine  that  this 
is  any  thing  like  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  higher 
attributes  of  the  passion  of  love  ?  Does  he  think  that 
this  mere  corporeal  affection — this  intense  and  oppress¬ 
ive  selfishness — this  utter  disregard  of  delicacy  and  dig¬ 
nity — this  dissolute  abandonment  to  sentiments  which 
ought  never  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  bosom, — doss 
he  think  that  this  is  love — that  golden  and  purifying 
passion  that  enshrines  itself  within  the  female  heart, 
and  sits  upon  her  bosom’s  throne,  not  in  solitary  and 
despotic  power,  but  side  by  side  with  reason  and  reli¬ 
gion  !  We  pity  the  ignoble  mistake  ; — it  is  founded 
upon  a  most  erroneous  estimate  of  female  perfection. 

But  let  us  meet  him  upon  his  own  grounds  once  more. 
We  pass  over  the  second  Tale,  entitled  Tlie  Bohe¬ 
mian  for  the  Gipsy  Girl,  who  is  its  heroine,  is,  much 
worse  than  even  the  Lady  Alice ;  and  surely  is  never 
meant,  even  by  the  author  himself,  to  be  held  up  as  an 
example,  althougli  we  suspect  there  may  be  registered 
against  him  the  guilt  of  having  deluded  sentimental 
milliners  and  others  into  this  mistake.  \Ve  proceed  ra¬ 
ther  to  his  third  and  last  Tale,  called  Second  Love.” 
A  young  d’ssipated  officer,  travelling  in  Portugal,  ac¬ 
cidentally  sees  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  nun,  who 
makes  a  considerable  impression  on  him.  This  nun, 
by  name  Angelica,  is  meant  to  be  represented  as  a  very 
model;  yet  she  consents  to  several  private  interviews  with 
Captain  Saville,  throws  letters  to  him  over  the  nunnery 
wall,  tells  him  all  her  story,  how  she  has  been  shut  up 
in  a  convent  by  her  hard-hearted  father,  and  how  much 
she  wishes  to  get  out  of  it,  and  finally  consents  to  run 
away  with  him,  because  he  suddenly  determines  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  moral  Christian  and  marry  her,  although 
he  had  previously  confessed  to  her  that  she  was  only  h's 
second  love,”  he  having,  several  years  before,  been 
engaged  in  a  very  disgraceful  liaison  with  a  married 
woman.  Our  author,  as  may  be  supposed,  attempts  to 
put  all  these  circumstances  in  rather  a  difiierent  light,  and 
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glosses  them  over,  we  confess,  very  skilfully ;  for  if  he 
did  not  possess  abilities,  we  should  not  have  troubled 
ourselves  so  long  about  him*  But  though  it  is  true  that 
a  great  deal  of  wrong  may  be  done  with  no  bad  intent, 
we  do  not  like  to  see  people  coming  right  at  last,  as  if 
by  accident.  It  is  so  far  gratifying  to  know  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Saville  actually  did  marry  Angelica,  and  that  she 
was  a  very  faithful  and  dutiful  wife;  but  why  should 
we  ever  be  asked  to  take  an  interest  in  a  man  who  had 
previously  intrigued  with  a  married  woman  ;  and  why 
should  we  be  expected  to  like  our  heroine  the  more  be¬ 
cause  she  consented  to  starlight  meetings  with  a  stran¬ 
ger,  and  at  length  went  over  a  ladder  of  ropes  into  his 
arms,  knowing  that  he  had  previously  committed  adul¬ 
tery  ?  These  may  be  symptoms  of  the  torce  of  pas¬ 
sion,”  but  it  is  dangerous  to  tritle  with  such  symptoms 
in  the  manner  our  author  presumes  to  do  ; — it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  throw  a  gloss  over  tne  looseness  of  such  princi¬ 
ples, — the  filmy  veil  of  romance  and  false  sentiment 
over  indelicacy  and  guilt.  Nay,  the  very  interming¬ 
ling  of  purer  and  healthier  writing,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  the  course  of  these  Tales,  tends  to  increase  their 
danger,  by  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  inexperienced 
mind  to  separate  the  dross  Irom  the  ore. 

Wc  do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  author  of  a  wilful  de¬ 
sire  to  mislead.  We  sincerely  believe  that  he  is  blind 
to  the  obnoxious  tendency  of  the  doctrines  he  inculcates ; 
and  that,  never  having  been  placed  in  circumstances 
which  enabled  him  to  regulate,  by  the  only  true  standard, 
his  conceptions  of  female  character, — retiring,  proud, 
modest,  dignified,  pure,  holy,  and  uncontaminated  as 
that  should  be, — he  has  fallen  into  errors  which  time 
may  correct,  and  which  soberer  judgment  will  teach  him 
deeply  to  regret,  lie  may  live,  perhaps,  to  paint  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  far  chaster  portrait  of  the  sex, — devoid  of  all 
meretricious  glitter,  and  rendered  lovely,  not  by  the  soft 
voluptuousness  of  external  feature,  but  by  the  noble 
thoughts  that  lighten  in  the  eye,  the  generous  feelings 
that  inspire  without  agitating  the  bosom,  and  the  grace 
of  self-respecting  virtue,  that  better  becomes  the  unruffled 
brow  than  a  diadem  of  pearls. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  of  these  Tales  is  clever, 
and  we  think  we  may  add  that  we  see  in  them  the  seeds 
of  much  that  is  good.  We  can  find  room  for  only  one 
extract ;  it  is  the  letter  of  a  young  and  affectionate  wife 
to  her  absent  husband.  We  think  it  is  pleasingly  and 
naturally  written.  V^e  shall  entitle  it 

THE  PAINS  OF  ABSENCE. 

“  ‘  You  cannot  conceive,’  she  said  in  one  of  her  let¬ 
ters  to  him,  ‘  the  eagerness  with  which  I  count  the  days 
and  hours  between  the  coming  of  your  letters,  and  the 
sickening  anxiety  with  which  I  await  their  arrival. 
One  day  the  post  wr.s  delayed,  and  I  immediately  crowd¬ 
ed  my  poor  heart  with  the  most  tragic  fears.  I  thought 
you  had  been  killed  !  If  he  were  alive,  I  said,  he  would 
write  !  there  has  been  a  battle,  and  he  has  been  killed  ! 
Oh  !  the  unspeakable  joy  with  which  1  snatched  the 

letter  when  it  did  come  !  it  proved  you  were  alive _ and 

the  revulsion  of  feeling  almost  choked  me.  Oh  !  that 
peace  would  come!  You  seem  to  be  gaining  victory 
after  victory  ;  but  victory  cannot  be  gained  without 
battles.  I  shuddered  when  I  read  your  account  of  the 
action  on  the  Adour,  which  has  placed  you  before  Bay¬ 
onne.  I  am  sure  you  softened  it  to  me  exceedingly  ;  and 
yet,  according  to  your  description,  the  conflict  was  ter¬ 
rible.  You  speak  in  light  and  general  terms;  but  I 
know  well  that  you  expose  5’ourself  beyond  your  need, 
and  I  am  terrified  at  the  thought.  You  say,  I  have 
now  nothing  to  fear,  as  the  division  of  the  army  to  which 
you  are  now  attached,  is  left  quietly  to  besiege  Bayonne, 
while  the  main  body  is  marching  forward  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  Quietly  to  besiege  Bayonne  !  Alas  !  alas  ! 
Do  I  not  know  that  sieges  are  often  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  of  military  proceedings  ?  Do  I  not  remember  well 


the  horrors  and  bloodshed  of  the  sieges  here  on  our  fron¬ 
tiers,  of  Badajos,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and  yet  you 
would  fain  persuade  me  there  is  nothing  now  to  fear  ! 
Alas  !  I  must  be  wretched  till  there  is  peace,  and  you 
are  restored  to  me. 

“  I  have  met  with  no  annoyance  or  obstruction  in  the 
least ;  indeed  I  have  never  heard  one  word  of  the  Con¬ 
vent  since  I  left  it.  Thank  God !  I  did  leave  it.  If 
this  constant  gnawing  anxiety  for  your  safety  had  fallen 
upon  me  there,  I  could  not  have  supported  it.  I  seldom 
go  beyond  the  garden,  save  with  Airs  Wentworth,  and 
then  we  keep  away  from  the  town,  and  I  wear  a  thick 
veil.  But  the  sensation  of  being  free — the  reflection 
that  I  am  yours — these,  these  furnish  sweet  consolation 
and  support,  without  which  my  fears  would  be  too  much 
for  me.  Airs  VV^entworth  has  been  most  kind  to  me; 
she  comes  and  passes  hours  with  me — we  read  together, 
and  sing  together.  The  dear  harp  you  gave  me  is  my 
constant  solace  ;  and  I  have  regained  my  touch  upon  it 
quite.  1  am  also  learning  English,  and  never  was  there 
a  more  eager  scholar.  I  become  quite  angry  at  finding 
my  progress  so  much  slower  than  my  desire.  Dearest, 
when  you  return  and  take  me  to  England,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  bid  you  welcome  to  your  native  shore  in  your 
native  language. 

I  am  growing  extravagantly  impatient  for  that  time. 
So  far  from  being  accustomed  to  absence,  I  find  it  less 
easy  to  endure  every  day.  In  every  thing  I  read — in 
every  thing  I  think — I  feel  the  want  of  you  to  turn  to, 
to  compare  my  feelings  and  ideas  with  yours,  and  to  seek 
the  guidance  and  the  sympathy  which  you  alone  can 
give  me,  and  which  from  you  are  so  delicious.  Thus, 
you  see,  I  cannot,  by  reading,  divert  my  thoughts  from 
that  one  subject  of  contemplation  which  engrosses  me 
till  I  almost  grow  frightened  at  its  constant  presence. 
Every  passage  of  power  or  of  beauty  recalls  you  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  my  mind.  I  exclaim,  What  would  Edward 
think  of  this  ?’  and  I  let  fall  my  book  upon  my  knee, 
and  suffer  my  whole  soul  to  float  along  the  stream  of 
thought  which  has  you  for  its  object.  1  have  sat  at  night 
at  the  window  which  opens  into  the  garden,  the  leaves 
trembling  in  the  night-wind,  and  the  moon  glancing 
on  them  with  brilliancy  as  they  turned  in  the  breeze, 
till  the  scene  and  the  hour  and  the  stillness  have  so 
vividly  recalled  our  dear  meetings  in  the  Convent  garden, 
and  my  senses  have  thoroughly  become  wrapt  in  the  re¬ 
membrance,  that  at  last  I  have  almost  started  with  sur¬ 
prise  at  finding  that  you  were  not  by  my  side.  Then 
my  thoughts  have  turned,  with  bitter  pain,  to  the  re¬ 
flection  of  where  you  are  now — a  midnight  fight,  the 
shout,  the  shot,  the  close  struggle,  blows  and  bloodshed, 
and  death  !  This  picture  has  sprung  with  horrid  distinct¬ 
ness  of  detail  before  my  vision,  and  the  imagination  of 
present  evil  has  destroyed  the  memory  of  past  delight. 
Then  have  I  prayed  for  you,  Edward,  with  that  fer¬ 
vency,  that  God,  to  whom  my  prayers  were  breathed, 
alone  can  tell  !  and  my  soul  has  risen  from  its  prostra¬ 
tion  before  its  Maker,  calmed,  refreshed,  comparatively 
at  peace.*  ” 

We  trust,  when  we  next  meet  with  this  author,  that 
we  shall  find  him  employing  his  natural  abilities  to 
better  purpose,  than  in  pampering  the  distempered  and 
feverish  fancies  of  love-sick  girls. 


A  General  Medical  and  Statistical  History  of  the  pre~ 
sent  condition  of  Public  Charity  in  France  ;  compru 
si npr  a  Detailed  Account  of  all  Establish  me nts  destined 

for  the  sick^  the  aged^  and  the  infirm^  for  children  and 
for  lunatics ;  with  a  View  of  ttic  extent  of  Paiipcrisni 
and  Mendicity^  and  the  means  now  adopted  for  their 
relief  and  repression,  Bv  David  Johnston,  AI.  D* 
Edinburgh  ;  Oliver  and  Boyd.  182J.  8vo.  Pp*  Ado. 

This  is  a  work  which  contains  much  important  in¬ 
formation,  to  collect  and  arrange  which,  must  have  cost 
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the  author  no  trifling  labour.  Dr  Johnston  is  already 
favourably  known  by  his  General  View  of  the  present 
System  of  Public  Education  in  France;”  and  the  book 
now  before  us  will  unquestionably  tend  to  increase  the 
reputation  he  has  acquired  by  the  minuteness  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  statistical  researches.  He  is  no  theorist, 
and  therefore  need  not  fear  to  be  severely  handled  in 
any  quarter,  being  much  more  anxious  to  state  facts, 
and  to  draw  from  them  fair  and  rational  conclusions, 
than  to  indulge  in  any  fanciful  speculations  which  might 
possibly  lead  to  important  discoveries,  but  which  W'ould 
be  much  more  likely  to  involve  in  serious  error.  His 
work  consists  of  thirteen  Chapters,  the  leading  contents 
of  which  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  point  out. 

Chapter  /.  presents  us  with  a  short  historical  outline 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  public  charities  in  France. 
The  Catholic  Church  always  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment  of  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  t'^e  sick  and  distress¬ 
ed,  and  more  especially  after  that  frightful  malady,  the 
leprosy,  was  brought  into  Europe  from  Asia  by  the 
Crusaders.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  no 
less  than  nineteen  thousand  Leproseries  and  Maladreries 
are  said  to  have  existed  throughout  Europe.  It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  the  management  of  all  these 
hospitals  was  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
that  many  abuses  had  consequently  crept  into  their  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  civil  power  felt  itself  called  on  to 
interfere ;  but  it  was  long  before  any  proper  system  of 
laws  was  established  for  their  management.  Even  so 
late  as  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  every 
charitable  institution  in  that  country  had  its  own  sepa¬ 
rate  regulations,  and  much  confusion  and  abuse,  there¬ 
fore,  necessarily  prevailed.  In  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Paris,  two,  four, 
and  even  six  persons  were  frequently  placed  in  the  same 
bed  !  and  hospitals  in  general,  instead  of  being  looked  to 
as  places  of  refuge  and  safety,  were  too  often  regarded 
as  objects  of  terror.  The  Revolution,  however,  which 
brought  about  so  many  changes,  contributed  ultimately 
to  introduce  great  improvements  into  the  system  of 
public  charity  throughout  France. 

Chapter  II.  contains  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
Hospital-administration  in  France.  Ail  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  charity  in  Paris  are  now  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  general  council  of  fifteen,  and  an  executory 
commission  of  six  individuals,  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  subject  to  the  superior  jurisdiction  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior.  For  the  support  of  all  public  charities, 
a  certain  set  of  funds  are  appropriated,  of  which  the 
principal  are  these; — 1st,  Realized  and  fixed  property, 
either  in  lands,  houses,  or  public  stock  ;  2d,  Legacies 
and  donations;  3d,  Money  paid  by  persons  received  in¬ 
to  the  hospitals  and  hospices  ;  4th,  Monts  de  pietc^  or 
equitable  loan  associations,  w^hich  are  allowed  to  be 
formed  only  with  the  sanction  of  government,  and  all 
the  profits  of  which  must  be  given  to  the  poor ;  5th,  A  ! 
tax  of  10  per  cent  levied  upon  the  theatres  and  all  places 
of  public  amusement;  6th,  The  revenue  paid  into  the 
offices  for  the  verification  of  weights  and  measures; 
One-fourth  of  all  fines  and  confiscations ;  and  8ih,  Ex¬ 
cise  dues  levied  upon  articles  of  local  consumption. 
The  sum  total  derived  from  all  these  sources  may  be  es¬ 
timated  at  about  1^.361,000;  and  the  funds  ihus  ob¬ 
tained  are  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  administrative 
commission,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  whole 
charitable  contributions  of  a  town  or  commune  be  distri¬ 
buted,  proportionally  to  their  wants,  among  the  various 
hospital  and  other  establishments  of  that  town  or  district. 

.  comparing  the  charitable  establishments  of  France 
^ith  those  of  England,  there  are  two  points  to  which 
particular  attention  must  of  course  be  given, — the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  revenues  and  tlie  system  of  administration. 
Hr  Johnston  is  disposed  to  give  the  preference,  especially 
tn  the  latter  point,  to  France  ;  and  as  he  discusses  the 
j  subject  at  some  length,  we  think  it  fair  to  state  that  he 


appears  to  us  to  have  proved  his  preference  to  be  well- 
founded. 

Chapter  III.  embraces  a  very  distinct  account  of  the 
personnel^  or  interior  administration  and  arrangement  of 
the  hospitals,  in  so  far  as  the  household-service  is  con¬ 
cerned,  which  may  be  considered  one  class  of  the  per^ 
sonnet — the  medical  service  forming  the  other.  'I’he 
household-service  consists  of  the  governor,  the  sub-go¬ 
vernor,  the  sociirs  de  chariti^  the  almoner,  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  domestics.  Of  these  the  sccurs  dc  charite  are  de¬ 
serving  of  particular  notice  and  commendation.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  superior  education,  and,  from  their  religious 
profession,  placed  above  many  of  the  worldly  considera¬ 
tions  which  must  affect  nurses  in  general,  the  sisters  of 
charity  act  at  once  as  temporal  and  spiritual  comforters, 
having  quitted  the  world  to  devote  themselves  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  people  the 
abodes  of  pain  and  suffering.  Voltaire  has  paid  them  a 
justly-merited  compliment  in  his  Essay  '‘^Sur  les  Mocurs 
des  Nations^'*'*  when  he  says — Peute'tre  n’est  il  rien  de 
plus  grand  sur  la  terre  que  le  sacrifice  que  fait  une  sexe 
delicat,  de  la  beaute,  de  la  jeunesse,  souvent  de  la  haute 
naissance,  pour  soulager  dans  les  hopitaux  cet  amas  de 
toutes  les  miseres  humaines,  dont  la  vue  est  si  humili- 
ante  pour  Porgueil  et  si  revoltante  pour  notre  delica- 
tesse.”  The  sisters  of  charity  amount  to  several  thou¬ 
sands,  and  are  said  to  do  the  service  of  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  houses  of  refuge,  either  hospitals  or  otherwise, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  As  connected  with  the  house¬ 
hold  economy  of  these  charitable  institutions.  Dr  John¬ 
ston  concludes  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  four  dif¬ 
ferent  establishments  peculiar  to  the  large  towns,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  capital.  These  arc,  1st,  the 
Bureau  Centrale  d^ Admission^  w'here  all  applicants  for 
admission  into  an  hospital  must  first  make  good  their 
claim  ;  and  where  they  are  classed  according  to  the 
character  of  the  maladies  with  which  they  are  afflicted  ; 
2d,  the  Boulangerie  Generate^  a  government  establish¬ 
ment,  where  a!l  the  bread  used  in  the  various  hospitals 
is  made,  and  from  which  it  is  distributed  every  morning 
at  a  certain  hour,  to  the  different  houses  in  locked  wag¬ 
gons  ;  3d,  the  Cave  Generate^  where  all  the  wine  used 
both  in  the  hospitals  and  prisons  of  Paris  is  kept ;  and 
4th,  the  Pharmacie  Centrale.,  or  general  laboratory, — 
the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  which  is  about  £8000. 
Some  idea  of  the  extensive  scale  upon  which  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  may  be  formed  from  the  single  fact,  that  the 
person  who  furnishes  leeches  for  the  Pharmacie  Cen^ 
irate  is  required  to  keep  a  constant  depot  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand. 

Chapter  IV.  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  me¬ 
dical  and  surgical  service  in  the  French  hospitals.  This 
is  a  highly  important  subject,  and  Dr  Johnston  throws 
every  light  upon  it  that  could  be  desired.  This  Chap¬ 
ter  consists  entirely  of  minute  details,  all  of  which  will 
be  found  so  interesting  by  the  professional  reader,  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  particularize  any  of  its  statements 
as  more  deserving  of  attention  than  the  rest.  The  ob¬ 
servations,  however,  upon  clinics,  and  the  information 
furnished  regarding  the  Parisian  system  of  conducting 
dissections,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Among 
other  things,  it  is  curious  to  know,  that  the  number  of 
bodies  employed  for  anatomical  purposes  in  Paris 
amounts,  on  an  average,  to  between  seven  and  eight 
hiuidred  annually. 

Chapter  V.  discusses  the  causes  which  affect  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  in  the  population  of  hospitals,  and 
shows,  that  as  the  civilization  of  a  country  advances,  the 
necessity  for  hospitals  seems  to  advance  also.  Some  ob¬ 
servations  follow  on  the  more  recent  improvements  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  construction  of  ho>pitals  ; 
and  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  number  of  interesting 
and  curious  tables,  by  which  data  are  furnished  for 
comparing  the  mortality  in  the  hospitals  of  France  with 
those  of  other  countries  ;  and  the  general  conclusions  to 
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be  drawn  from  this  comparison  are  ably  and  distinctly 
stated. 

Chapter  VI.  is  occupied  chiefly  with  diet-tables  of 
the  hospitals  of  France  and  of  other  countries,  and  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  daily  and  annual  expense  of  the  inmates. 
All  these  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  philanthropist. 

Chapter  VII.  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  Hos¬ 
pices  for  indigent  and  incurable  persons. 

Chapter  VIII.  introduces  to  our  attention  another 
species  of  valuable  institution,  consisting  of  asylums, 
into  which  such  persons  are  admitted  as  are  willing  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  occupants  of  these 
asylums  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  highly  respectable 
kind,  and  retire  into  them  in  order  to  obtain,  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  expense,  those  necessaries  and  comforts  to  which 
they  have  all  their  lives  been  accustomed.  It  is  in 
Paris  alone,  however,  that  establishments  of  the  kind 
now  alluded  to  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  hospices  do  not  exist  throughout  the  country, 
into  which  the  old  and  infirm  might  be  received  on  the 
payment  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds  a-year.  Dr 
Johnston  supplies  every  requisite  information  regarding 
the  three  establishments  of  tliis  sort  in  Paris,  of  which 
that  of  St  Ferine  appears  to  be  the  best.  This  chapter 
concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  Mahons  de  Sante^ 
and  on  the  asylums  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Chapter  IX.  has  for  its  subject  a  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  I^ying-in  Hospitals  in  France,  and  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  School  of  Midwifery  in  that 
I  country,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  under  very  excellent 
I  regulations.  As  naturally  connected  with  this  branch 
I  of  his  labours,  a  minute  and  lengthened  enquiry  follows 
I  into  the  condition,  number,  and  mortality  of  foundlings, 
and  illegitimate  children  throughout  France,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  an  account  of  the  Foundling  and  Orphan 
Hospitals. 

Chapter  A''.,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  book,  relates  to  the  condition  of  Lunatics  in  France, 
explaining  the  improvements  lately  introduced  in  their 
treatment,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  lunatic 
establishments. 

Chapter  XI.  enters  upon  the  extensive  subject  of 
Mendicity,  its  gradual  increase,  and  the  various  projects 
adopted  for  its  suppression,  all  of  which  were  found 
more  or  less  ineffectual.  Asa  specimen  of  Dr  John, 
ston’s  style,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  : 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEXDICITY  IN  EUROPE. 

The  preceding  account  of  public  charitable  esta¬ 
blishments  gives  a  partial  view  of  what  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  poor  in  France  ;  but  numerous 
as  these  establishments  are,  they  can  extend  only  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  stand¬ 
ing  in  need  of  aid.  In  every  age  and  country  there  has 
existed  a  large  class  of  persons  dependent  upon  others 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.  This  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  state  of  society,  and,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  is  requisite  to  its  existence,  although,  if  carried 
1  too  far,  it  becomes  dangerous  and  hurtful.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the  ancient  world  general¬ 
ly?  great  mass  of  the  population  was  in  a  state  of  sla¬ 
very  ;  but  it  w'as  at  the  same  time  sure  of  being  clothed, 
fed,  and,  in  general,  well  treated.  Those  who  were  not 
in  a  state  of  slavery  were  supported  by  government ; 
and  when  misery  was  likely  to  increase  from  any  unex¬ 
pected  calamity,  public  works  were  undertaken  to  give 
them  employment.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  Pliny  attri¬ 
butes  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  He¬ 
rodotus  says,  that  in  that  country  there  were  judges  of 
police  in  each  canton,  whose  business  it  was  to  receive, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  inhabitants,  a  report  of  their 
professions,  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  condi¬ 


tion  of  their  families.  The  idle  were  punished  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  state.  Solon,  in  like  manner,  made  idle¬ 
ness  synonymous  with  infamy,  and  ordered  the  Areo- 
I  pagus  to  enquire  how  individuals  gained  a  livelihood, 
j  All  were  allowed  to  exercise  some  trade ;  and  he  who 
'  did  not  bring  up  his  son  to  a  profession,  was  deprived 
of  his  reciprocal  claim  for  assistance  in  his  old  age.  In 
Rome,  during  the  republic,  and  at  the  period  of  its 
highest  glory,  begging  was  unknown  ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  the  censors  was,  to  make  diligent  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  citizens  lived.  As 
the  republic  sunk  into  the  empire,  and  as  the  empire 
degenerated  from  power  to  weakness,  the  strict  regula¬ 
tions  of  ancient  Rome  were  forgotten  ;  idleness  and  de¬ 
bauchery  took  the  place  of  activity  and  virtue,  and  in 
a  short  time  beggary  was  established  almost  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  The  Dolce  Farnxcnti.^  so  well  known  among 
the  modern  Italians,  began  to  form  the  enjoyment  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  primitive  Christians, 
supposing  they  were  following  the  model  of  their  Divine 
Master,  recommended  poverty  and  contemplation  as  the 
surest  means  of  pleasing  the  Divinity.  But  this  poverty 
and  contemplation,  at  first  conscientiously  practised, 
soon  degenerated  into  beggary  and  idleness;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  the  number  of  beggars,  (for  they 
deserved  no  other  name)  professing  the  religion  of 
Christ,  had  multiplied  so  as  to  be  almost  a  scourge  to 
the  state.  This  prince,  in  his  anxiety  to  check  the  in¬ 
crease  of  so  dangerous  an  evil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
ensure  assistance  and  relief  to  the  votaries  of  a  religion 
which  he  himself  had  embraced,  constructed  various  hos¬ 
pitals  to  receive  and  maintain  them ;  but  these  were  of 
little  avail,  as  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  designed 
preferred  to  wander  through  the  country.  The  number 
of  paupers  increased  as  Europe  became  sunk  in  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  it  was  not  diminished 
by  the  liberal  donations  which  were  so  common.  It  be¬ 
came  a  sort  of  duty  to  Heaven  to  succour  the  poor  and 
indigent.  The  Church  of  Rome  forcibly  recommended 
the  plentiful  distribution  of  alms  ;  and,  whilst  the  abuses 
and  bigotry  of  that  Church  cannot  be  palliated,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  it  never  failed  in  charity  to  the  depend¬ 
ent  classes  of  society.  In  fact,  the  only  establishments 
of  the  time  which  merited  the  character  of  magnificence, 
were  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  and  the  many  religious  houses  which  were  so 
splendidly  endowed,  served,  in  many  respects,  as  hos¬ 
pitals  and  asylums,  to  which  the  indigent  flocked  for  ' 
assistance.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  French  monar-  | 
chy,  there  was  no  lack  of  charitable  bounty.  Clovis  II.,  I 
who  reigned  in  C38,  dissipated  all  his  father’s  wealth  in 
feeding  the  poor  during  a  year  of  scarcity,  and  in  found¬ 
ing,  on  the  instigation  of  St  Lardry,  Bishop  of  Paris, 
the  Hotel  Dieu  of  that  city.  Charlemagne  was  no 
less  attentive  to  the  condition  of  his  poorer  subjects ; 
but  he  was  more  enlightened  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
displayed  his  charity.  He  published  an  ordonnance^ 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  each  seigneur  and  ahhe  provi¬ 
ding  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  his  own  territory, 
and  preventing  them  from  wandering  over  the  country 
as  beggars.  He  further  authorized  all  private  persons, 
who  should  detect  individuals  begging  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  feigned  infirmities,  to  seize  them,  and  reduce 
them  to  servitude.  But  great  events  soon  succeeded  in 
the  history  of  France.  The  irruption  of  the  Saracens, 
and  subsequently  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades,  occupied 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else ; 
and  the  legislature,  in  consequence,  being  engrossed 
with  more  critical  and  important  matters,  the  number 
of  the  idle  and  indigent  increased  in  the  absence  of  any 
attempts  to  repress  them.” — P.  447-50. 

Chapters  XII.  XIII.  contain  a  developemcnt  of  | 
the  present  system  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  i 
poor  throughout  France  ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected  | 
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from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  are  full  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  matter.  We  hesitate  not  in  recommending 
them  to  the  best  attention  of  the  political  and  civic  eco- 

nomist.  r 

It  must  be  at  once  perceived,  even  from  the  very  im¬ 
perfect  abstract  we  have  just  given  of  the  contents  of 
this  work,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical  utility, 
and  a  highly  important  addition  to  the  medical  and  sta¬ 
tistical  literature  of  this  country. 


H Unitarian  Tales.  By  the  Author  of  The  Lcttrc 

dc  Cachet.'"^  3  vols.  liondon  ;  Saunders  and  Otley. 

1823* 

The  general  rule  is,  that  tales  meant  for  English¬ 
men  ought  to  be  about  Englishmen.  We  always  en¬ 
tertain  some  suspicion  of  an  author’s  original  powers, 
when  we  find  him  attempting  to  excite  a  kind  of  ficti¬ 
tious  interest,  by  carrying  us  away  into  the  heart  of  a 
country  with  whose  political  existence  we  may  be  ac¬ 
quainted,  but  in  whose  social  and  domestic  circles  we 
never  mingled,  and  never  shall.  There  will  always  be 
something  wanting  to  give  effect  to  the  compositions  of 
such  an  author ; — either  the  pictures  he  presents  will 
be  only  meagre  outlines  ;  or,  if  well  filled  up,  they  may 
excite  and  gratify  our  curiosity,  but  can  hardly  succeed 
in  taking  a  very  strong  hold  of  our  feelings,  because 
they  are  not  in  unison  with  our  own  habits  and  inodes 
of  life.  There  are  some  countries,  however,  to  which 
this  objection  applies  less  than  to  others.  France,  our 
nearest  continental  neighbour,  w’e  are  all  familiar  with  ; 
it  has  for  many  centuries  been  making  a  progress  nearly 
similar  to  our  ©wn  ;  and  its  people,  with  some  small 
distinctions  of  temperament,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
a  difference  of  climate,  are  in  most  respects  very  like 
ourselves.  La  hclle  Brayice,  therefore,  excites  our  sym¬ 
pathies,  because,  after  those  of  Great  Britain,  its  cus¬ 
toms  and  manners  are  understood  by  us  more  perfectly 
than  those  of  any  other  European  nation.  Italy,  too, 
both  from  its  contemporaneous  refinement  and  ancient 
glories,  easily  wins  our  attention,  associated  as  it  is  with 
all  that  is  most  important  in  our  system  of  classical  edu¬ 
cation.  Its  men  and  women  are  not  mere  ideal  abstrac¬ 
tions,  but  substantial  flesh  and  blood,  animated  with  the 
passions,  and  sun-tinted  with  the  mellow  beauty  of  the 
warm  south.  Next  comes  Spain,  though  less  known, 
yet  a  land  well  suited  for  the  pageantries  of  romance, 
and  by  prescriptive  right  acknowledged  as  the  legiti¬ 
mate  scene  of  chivalry  and  manly  daring.  But  here  we 
depart  from  the  realities  of  existing  society,  and  the  no¬ 
velist  must  make  his  appeal  to  our  attention  upon  more 
shadowy  grounds.  If,  again,  we  turn  to  Germany, 
everything  becomes  wild,  vague,  and  wonderful.  Among 

ancient  castles  and  gloomy  forests,  all  is  unsubstan¬ 
tial  and  unworldly  ;  the  echoes  of  bustling  society  are 
lost  in  the  far  distance,  and  superstition  wanders  abroad 
uncontrolled. 

If  the  writer  of  fiction  is  determined  to  go  from  home, 
these  are  perhaps  the  only  four  countries  to  which  he 
*uay,  in  ordinary  cases,  carry  us  with  any  probability  of 
success.  No  doubt  much  intense  interest  might  be  call¬ 
ed  forth  elsewhere,  but  not  without  some  addition  to  the 
ordinary  resources  of  imaginative  narrative.  If  histori¬ 
cal  incident  be  blended  with  fiction,  or  if  statistical  de¬ 
tails  fill  up  the  pauses  of  the  story,  a  value  may  be  given 
to  the  work  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possess¬ 
ed  ;  but  a  question  will  naturally  arise,  whether  we  are 
to  regard  the  author  as  a  novelist,  an  historian,  or  a 
student  of  political  economy.  It  is  one  thing  to  paint 
me  manners,  living,  as  they  rise  and  another  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  machinery  of  any  particular  government, 
or  record  the  leading  events  of  any  particular  era.  The 
provmces  are  distinct ;  and  as  we  do  not  approve  of  a 


child  being  taught  to  read  by  means  of  gingerbread,  so 
we  do  not  think  it  right  to  be  beguiled  into  a  disserta¬ 
tion  concerning  civil  or  ecclesiastical  polity,  when ,  all 
w'e  wished  was  to  hear  something  of  the  remarkable  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  hero  and  heroine.  When  these  two  things 
are  attempted  to  be  conjoined,  there  must  be  something 
feeble  and  erroneous  in  the  original  plan.  Tell  us,  by 
all  means,  every  thing  that  it  is  proper  to  know  concern¬ 
ing  the  struggles  of  the  Greeks  for  their  independence ; 
but  do  not  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  draw  forth  our 
tears  for  the  imaginary  sorrows  of  some  Athenian  Zoe 
of  the  author’s  own  brain.  Publish  as  many  Travels  as 
the  booksellers  will  purchase  into  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  and  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
and  Turkey,  and  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  Africa ;  but 
do  not  suddenly  permit  us  to  discover,  that  what  we 
thought  a  novel  is  only  a  series  of  extracts  from  a  tra¬ 
veller’s  note-book.  Why  give  us  fish,  when  we  asked 
I  for  flesh,  or  a  strange  mixture  of  both,  which  no  one  can 
determine  upon  calling  either  fish  or  flesh. 

AVe  confess  that,  for  reasons  somewhat  like  those  at  ' 
which  we  have  now  hinted,  we  were  not  very  greatly  pre¬ 
possessed  in  favour  of  the  title  of  Hungarian  Tales.”  ; 
Hungary,  we  said  to  ourselves,  is  a  country  in  which  we  j 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  take  any  immediate  interest ;  it  j 
is  a  country  which  has  long  laboured  under  many  dis-  I 
advantages ;  and  subservient  as  it  has  been  for  nearly 
two  centuries  to  the  Austrian  dominion,  it  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  itself  as  other  in¬ 
dependent  states  have  done,  and  is  at  this  moment  far 
behind  most  other  European  nations  in  all  that  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  elegancies  and  comforts  of  life.  We  were 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  Hungary  possessed  many 
picturesque  and  strongly-marked  features,  and  that  many 
parts  of  the  national  character  were  worthy  of  attention. 
We  were  aware  that,  in  the  words  of  lAIr  Bowring,  j 
the  fierce  pride  and  condensed  nationality  of  the  Mag¬ 
yar,  the  less  presuming,  yet  not  less  distinct  peculiarity 
and  self-esteem  of  the  Slovakian,  the  dull  and  heavy 
oppression  of  all  that  is  Austrian  upon  both,  the  wild 
and  wandering  gipsies  affording  materials  for  all  that 
is  rude  and  grotesque,”  offer  opportunities  of  throwing 
together  masses  of  national  character,  whose  com¬ 
parisons  and  contrasts  have  an  imposing  effect.”  But 
then  the  question  naturally  recurred,  why  should  an 
author,  with  all  these  materials  to  work  upon,  find  it 
necessary  to  weave  them  into  fiction  ?  If  a  residence  in 
the  country,  and  other  circumstances,  have  enabled  him 
to  give  us  any  information  regarding  Hungary,  w'e  shall 
listen  to  it  most  willingly,  provided  it  comes  to  us  in 
no  masquerade  dress,  but  precisely  as  what  it  pretends 
to  be.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  have  pure  fiction, 
comprehending,  of  course,  the  developement  of  indivi¬ 
dual  passion,  in  reference  to  such  characters  as  may  be 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  particular  trains  of  events,  we 
do  not  see  why  examples  to  point  the  moral,  or  adorn 
the  tale,  should  be  drawn  from  a  distance.  To  a  regu¬ 
larly-built  historical  novel  we  do  not  mean  positively  to 
object,  merely  because  the  scene  is  not  laid  in  Great 
Britain  ;  but  in  all  ordinary  tales  we  like  to  find  our¬ 
selves  at  home,  so  that  the  author  may  not  be  tempted 
into  descriptions  foreign  to  his  purpose,  and  encouraged 
to  rest  one-half  of  his  hope  of  success  upon  them, — dull, 
vague,  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  in  general  are. 

Some  objections  such  as  these  seem  almost  to  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  author  before  us,  or  rather  author¬ 
ess,  for  the  tales  are  from  the  pen  of  a  lady.  She  seems 
to  have  feared  that  some  critic,  like  ourselves,  might  ask. 
What’s  Hungary  to  us,  or  we  to  Hungary  ?”  and 
she  has  accordingly  attempted,  in  her  preface,  to  bespeak 
the  reader’s  favour  for  the  country  she  has  chosen  to 
patronise.  She  says  as  much  in  its  behalf  as,  we  believe, 
can  be  said ;  and  as  we  think  it  right  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  plead  her  own  cause,  we  shall  quote  her 
words : 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  HUNGARY. 

*^The  Hungarian  nation,  ancient  and  picturesque,  and 
peruliarly  characterized  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  at  present 
little  known,  and  perhaps  still  less  cared  for,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Our  indifference  is  singularly  ungrateful ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  an  European  country  in  which  the 
Anglo-mania  rages  more  fiercely  than  in  that  slighted 
land. 

“  The  Hungarians  are  fond  of  attempting  to  prove  a 
national  resemblance  between  themselves  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  although,  as  a  wreck  of  absenteeism,  Ireland  might 
surely  afford  them  a  closer  parallel ;  but  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  morgue  and  presumption  of  the 
3iagyar  character,  can  appreciate  the  compliment  in¬ 
tended  by  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  language  has  been  of  late  years  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  among  the  higher  classes ;  and  the  names  of  our 
popular  writers  and  artists  have  become  familiar  in  their 
mouths  as  household  words.  The  portraits  of  Scott 
and  Byron,  and  engravings  after  the  works  of  Wilkie 
and  Harlowe,  are  among  their  most  common  domestic 
ornaments.  I  should,  however,  be  understood  to  allude 
simply  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  chief  cities, — of  Pres- 
burg,  Pesth,  Ofen,  or  Caschau  ;  for  the  provinces  still 
remain  in  the  lowest  state  of  mental  and  moral  degra¬ 
dation. 

At  the  University  of  Pesth,  there  is  a  professorial 
chair  for  the  English  language,  with  a  liberal  endow’ment. 
It  is  at  present  filled  by  an  intelligent  Frenchman, — a 
soldier  of  Napoleon’s  army,  who  has  compiled  in  Latin, 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  an  English  Grammar,  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  other  class-books,  which  have  been  honour¬ 
ed  with  the  commendation  of  the  critics  of  Gottingen. 
The  works  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars  of 
Pesth,  are  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Shakspeare’s 
Comedies  !  But  the  writings  of  Scott,  Byron,  and 
Moore,  with  some  of  our  best  periodicals,  are  in  exten¬ 
sive  circulation  ;  and  I  had  the  gratification  of  finding, 
in  January  last,  the  Keepsake  and  Forget-me-Not  of 
the  new  year  on  the  counter  of  a  bookseller  at  Pesth  ; 
where,  as  the  last  fashionable  novel,  I  was  presented 
with  Lord  Normanby’s  ‘  Matilda.’ 

“  Nor  are  our  manufactures  less  appreciated.  I  noticed 
that  hobiu^,  or  English  bobbinet,  was  lavishly  distri¬ 
buted  upon  the  dresses  of  the  recent  carnival ;  and  that 
the  price  of  five  hundred  florins,  muti,  or  fifty  guineas, 
was  affixetl  to  a  set  of  Staffordshire  crockery  in  a  ware¬ 
house  in  Buda ;  while  the  most  beautiful  Vienna  por¬ 
celain  was  valued  at  a  third  of  the  sum.  The  sign  of 
‘  the  English  Lord,’  adorns  several  distinguished  tailors’ 
shops  in  the  capital, — typified  by  the  effigy  of  ‘  a  fine, 
gay,  bold-faced  villain,*  in  top  boots,  a  hunting  frock, 
and  a  brown  beaver,  or  in  an  imitation  of  Werther’s 
costume. 

I  venture  to  record  these  unimportant  circumstan¬ 
ces,  to  show  that,  while  our  sole  or  chief  acquaintance 
with  Hungary  is  derived  from  Dr  Bright’s  excellent 

volume,  there  is  scarcely  an  event  of  English  life, _ a 

folly  of  London  fashion, — or  an  invention  of  British  in¬ 
dustry,  which  does  not  And  admirers,  and  commenta¬ 
tors,  and  imitators,  among  the  Hungarians  of  respectable 
degree. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  work  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  fourteen  years  of  peace  and  tranquillity  have 
done  much  towards  the  amelioration  r.nd  advancement 
ot  a  nation,  which  can  scarcely  claim  more  than  to  be  ■ 
considered  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  barbaresque  ! 
and  civilizjd  Europe.  Pesth — the  modern  capital — is  | 
extending  its  liegent-streets  and  Waterloo-places  along  ' 
the  banks  ot  the  Danube;  and  requires  only  a  perma-  ; 
nent  bridge,  to  form,  in  its  union  with  Buda,  onj  of  the  j 
finest  cities  of  the  Austrian  States  :  a  city  exhibiting,  in  I 
the  ancient  walls  of  Ofen,  the  dignity  of  historical  in-  I 
tereht ;  and  in  the  opulence  and  activity  of  her  modern  { 


rival,  a  cheering  instance  of  commercial  prosperity.  It 
seems  probable,  indeed,  that  should  some  change  occur 
in  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  cabinet, — Hungary,  with 
an  amended  constitution,  may  claim  that  place  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  from  which  she  has  been  so  long 
degraded.  Were  I  to  describe  more  fully  the  condition 
of  this  unhappy  land,  and  the  oppression  by  which  it  is 
daily  polluted,  I  might  create  feelings  of  very  painful 
interest  in  its  favour ;  but  I  am  aware  that  my  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  people,  and  my 
ignorance  of  the  classic  tongue  far  more  familiarly  in 
use  among  them,  might  betray  me  into  exaggeration.” 

All  these  things  being  premised,  both  pro  and  cow,  on 
the  propriety  of  writing  Hungarian  Tales,”  we  shall 
now  say  a  very  few  words  of  the  Tales  themselves. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  considerably  above  par ;  and 
although  in  no  one  instance  so  surpassingly  excellent  as 
to  ensure  their  authoress  a  great  and  lasting  reputation, 
yet  they  possess  quite  enough  of  talent  to  entitle  her  to 
a  respectable  rank  among  the  other  female  writers  of  the 
day.  The  first  and  longest  story,  to  wdiich  she  has 
given  the  name  of  Cassian,”  contains  a  great  deal  of 
good  composition  ;  but  it  is  a  little  too  didactic,  and 
would  have  gained  considerably  in  strength  had  it  been 
diminished  considerably  in  length.  This  is  a  fault  into 
which  we  have  observed  that  female  writers  in  general 
are  particularly  apt  to  fall ; — they  have  too  many  words, 
and  too  few  incidents ;  and  whenever  this  is  the  case, 
the  interest  of  the  tale  is  sure  to  flag,  unless,  indeed, 
the  writing  be  ponder ibns  librata  suis^ — sustained  by  a 
rich  vein  of  noble  thought  that  runs  through  it,  and 
bears  it  up,  as  the  vivifying  sap  bears  up  the  young  tree. 
The  second  tale,  “  The  Tzigany,  or  Hungarian  Gipsy,” 
though  much  shorter  than  Cassian,”  is  one  of  our 
chief  favourites.  It  is  full  of  delicate,  fresh,  and  femi¬ 
nine  sentiment,  and  the  shade  of  melancholy  which  per¬ 
vades  it  only  adds  to  its  interest.  The  other  tales  are 
all  more  or  less  deserving  of  attention  ;  but  it  is  not  our 
design  to  give  any  analysis  of  tliem.  They  are  called, 

Tbe  Tavernicus,”  (one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Hungarian  Treasury  ;)  The  Elizabethines,”  an  order 
of  nuns  so  named ;  The  Ferry  on  the  Danube,” 

The  Balsam-seller  of  Thurotzer,”  The  Festival  of 
the  Three  Kings,”  and  The  Infanta  at  Presburg.” 
With  our  peculiar  notions  regarding  the  impropriety  of 
laying  the  scene  of  fictitious  narratives  in  tar  coun¬ 
tries,”  we  have  read  these  Hungarian  Tales”  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  we  could  any  other  to  which  a  similar 
objection  applied. 


A  Cure  for  Pauperism ;  proposed  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers.,  D.  D.  and  recommended  to 
Public  attention  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart.  By  the  Rev.  Adam  Thomson,  Coldstream. 
Edinburgh  ;  John  Lothian.  1829. 

We  have  perused  this  pamphlet  with  very  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction.  Our  readers  are  of  course  well  aware 
of  the  advantages  which  have  been  found  to  accrue  from 
the  institution  in  parishes  of  what  are  called  Benefit 
Clubs,”  or  Frienoly  Societies.”  Mr  Thomson’s  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  give  these  societies  a  yet  more  certain  and  ex¬ 
tended  influence,  by  prevailing  upon  every  Christian 
congregation  in  the  kingdom  to  form  itself  into  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  this  kind,  including  among  its  members  both 
male  and  female,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor.  He  is 
inclined  to  think,  that  were  this  plan  generally  adopted, 
pauperism  would  be  nearly  eradicated  from  every  parish. 
A  scheme  that  has  so  laudable  an  object  in  view,  is  at 
least  deserving  of  consideration  ;  and  we  think  we  oo 
Mr  Thomson  only  justice,  in  enabling  our  readers  to 
judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves,  by  laying  before  them 
the  laws  adopted  by  what  may  be  considered  the  expe- 
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rimental  Congregational  Society,  formed  under  his  own 
immediate  superintendence  at  Coldstream  : 

articles  and  regulations  of  the  COLDSTREAM 
CONGREGATIONAL  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 

«1.  That  this  Society  shall  be  denominated  The 
Coldstream  Congregational  Friendly  So¬ 
ciety,  for  the  mutual  support  of  its  members,  when  vi¬ 
sited  with  trouble,  or  the  infirmities  of  age. — II.  That 
all  members  of  the  congregation,  of  whatever  age,  and 
all  regular  sitters,  of  good  character,  together  with  the 
children  of  both  classes,  shall  be  admissible  into  this 
Society ;  but  after  one  year  from  its  formation,  none 
shall  be  admitted  above  forty  years  of  age. — III.  That 
each  member  shall  contribute  to  the  funds  at  the  rate  of 
one  penny  per  week,  or  four  shillings  and  fourpence  per 
year,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  April,  July,  and  October,  each  year.* — IV.  That 
the  sum,  paid  quarterly  to  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  by 
him  deposited  in  the  bank,  while  the  sum  is  under  cCoO, 
after  which,  it  shall  be  lent  to  the  best  advantage  by  the 
committee.-— V.  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  benefit  from  the  society  till  after  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  funds  for  five  years. — VI.  That  the  sum 
collected  during  the  first  five  years  shall  form  a  perma¬ 
nent  fund,  of  which  the  interest  only  shall  be  payable, 
in  part  of  the  weekly  aliment,  to  be  given  to  the  sick 
and  superannuated  members  ;  and  that  the  money  sub¬ 
sequently  to  be  paid,  by  every  new  member  during  the 
first  five  years  of  his  or  her  admission,  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  fund  thus  raised  be 
deemed  sufficiently  large  to  answer  every  purpose. — VII. 
That  members,  after  having  paid  into  the  funds  for  five 
years,  shall,  in  the  case  of  sickness,  be  entitled,  provided 
the  funds  allow  to  at  least  5s.  per  week  for  the  first 
three  months  during  which  his  or  her  trouble  may  con¬ 
tinue  ;  and,  if  its  continuance  be  longer,  to  2s.  6*d.  till 
the  period  of  recovery  or  of  death.  These  sums  shall 
be  augmented  if  ever  it  be  found  that  the  receipts  of  the 
society  will  justify  the  measure;  but  no  member,  who 
has,  within  one  year,  received  for  three  months  the  larger 
sum  allowed  by  the  society,  shall  be  again  entitled  to 
that  sum,  till  twelve  calendar  months  after  his  or  her 
recovery. — VIII.  That  any  member  requiring  the  week¬ 
ly  aliment  must,  if  within  the  bounds  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  give  notice  of  his  or  her  intention  to  one  of  the  of¬ 
fice-bearers  in  the  course  of  four  days  after  being  seized 
with  illness. — IX.  That  when  members  of  the  society 
remove  to  other  congregations,  they  shall  still  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society,  on  continuing  to  send  the  sum  pay¬ 
able  to  the  funds,  at  least  once  a-year ;  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  such  members  becoming  sick  or  infirm,  an  ap¬ 
plication  on  the  part  of  the  minister  and  session-clerk  of 
the  congregation  to  which  they  belong,  shall  entitle 
them  to  receive  the  same  aliment  allowed  to  resident 
members ;  it  being  understood,  that  such  application 
be  made,  free  of  expense  to  the  society,  within  eight  days 

after  the  individual  is  seized  with  trouble _ X.  That  no 

member  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  while  that  member  is  deficient  in  the  stipulated 
payments  for  one  year. — XI.  That  the  business  of  the 
society  shall  be  conducted  by  a  standing  committee, 
consisting  of  the  minister,  the  elders,  and  managers  of 
tile  congregation,  together  with  a  treasurer  and  clerk,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  society. — XII.  That 
there  shall  be  two  general  meetings  of  the  society  in  the 
y^r,  to  be  holden  immediately  after  public  worship  on 
tile  Monday  of  each  Sacrament  in  summer  and  winter, 
^hen  a  statement  of  the  funds,  and  of  the  society’s  af¬ 
fairs  generally,  shall  be  laid  before  the  meeting,  and 
*uch  alterations  made  on  the  rules  as  experience  and 


^  .^^‘angements  may  easily  be  made  for  receiving  the  payment 
^ay  best  suit  the  convenience  of  individual 
members  of  the  society. 


particular  exigencies  may  render  expedient. — XIII. 
That,  on  the  death  of  any  member,  the  surviving  mem¬ 
bers  shall  each  pay  twopence  towards  funeral  expenses. 
— XIV.  That,  if  any  of  the  members  shall  feel  them¬ 
selves  aggrieved  by  any  deed  of  the  committee,  they  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  general  meeting  ;  whose 
decision  in  the  case  shall  be  final.”— P.  25-8. 

So  far  these  regulations  seem  to  be  exceedingly  equi¬ 
table,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  found  highly  useful ; 
but  there  are  two  points  upon  which  we  should  wish  to 
be  better  informed,  before  we  can  too  implicitly  believe 
that  they  would  effect  the  desired  object.  To  the  first 
of  these  points, — which  is,  whether  the  payment  of  one 
penny  per  week  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  to  each 
sick  member  five  shillings  per  week  for  the  first  three 
months  of  his  indisposition,  and  two  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  afterwards,  till  tlie  period  of  recovery  or  death, — 
Mr  Thomson  has  himself  adverted.  lie  has  gone  a  con¬ 
siderable  way  towards  proving  that  this  condition  could 
in  all  probability  be  fulfilled  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see 
the  fact  still  more  clearly  established,  upon  more  exten¬ 
sive  deductions-  The  other  point  appears  to  us  of  yet 
greater  consequence,  but  IMr  Thomson  has  not  touched 
upon  it.  It  is  this  ; — will  these  Congregational  Societies 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  ev.l  ?  Will  they  not  only  tend 
to  discourage  pauperism,  but  will  they  furnish  a  fair  plea 
for  refusing  to  administer  any  relief  to  the  pauper  ?  It  will 
be  observed,  that  they  propose  giving  assistance  only  to 
their  own  members;  and  for  five  years  previous  to  ob¬ 
taining  that  assistance,  these  members  must  have  been  in 
a  certain  degree  of  independence,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
contribute  their  proportion  towards  the  funds.  But 
what  is  to  become  of  all  those  whom  unforeseen  calami¬ 
ties,  or  idle  and  dissipated  habits,  have  reduced  to  ab¬ 
ject  want  ?  Paupers  are  not  regular  working  people, 
who  can  save  a  penny  a-week  for  five  years  out  of  their 
wages.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  Friendly  Societies,  ha¬ 
ving  been  almost  always  formed  by  the  working  classes, 
have  had  a  more  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  com¬ 
forts  of  these  classes,  than  to  diminish  the  wants  of  a 
still  lower  class,  that  cannot  or  will  not  work  ?  Wc 
should  be  glad  to  hear  Mr  Thomson’s  answers  to  these 
queries,  which  we  throw  out  not  with  a  view  to  argue 
the  matter,  but  to  discover  the  truth. 

As  to  the  decided  benefits  to  be  derived  from  con¬ 
necting  Friendly  Societies  with  Christian  Congregations, 
we  fully  agree  with  all  that  Mr  Thomson  has  advanced  ; 
and  shall,  upon  this  subject,  allow  him  to  speak  in  his 
own  words : 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  having  such  societies  connected  with 
Christian  congregations.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  at  much 
greater  length  on  this  topic  now ;  yet,  as  it  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  proposed  institutions,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  recur  to  it  so  as  to  state  here  what  could 
not  so  properly  have  been  introduced  before. 

One  obvious  advantage  in  addition  to  those  for¬ 
merly  mentioned  is,  that  besides  being  managed  by  an 
organized  body,  already  in  active  operation,  and  whose 
interest  it  must  be  to  manage  well,  they  have  insured  to 
them  all  the  influence  of  the  minister  and  his  coadju¬ 
tors  for  promoting  their  prosperity.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  people  generally  would  consi¬ 
der  the  prosperity  of  the  society  as  connected  in  some 
degree  with  the  prosperity  and  the  honour  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  ;  a  beneficent  and  powerful  rivalry  would 
thus  be  excited  in  neighbouring  congregations,  as  to 
which  should  provide  best  for  their  sick  and  necessitous 
friends  ;  and,  instead  of  those  unhallowed  feuds,  and 
that  kind  of  provocation,  which,  resulting  perhaps  from 
low  and  bigoted  views  about  matters  of  doubtful  dis¬ 
putation,  have  so  often  disgraced  tiieir  Chiisiian  profes- 
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Sion,  it  will  be  their  grand  strife,  in  the  way  referred  to, 
how  *  to  provoke  one  another  unto  love  and  to  good 

works*  ^ 

Another  peculiar  advantage  of  Congregational 
Friendly  Societies  over  those  already  in  existence,  is, 
that  the  number  of  honorary  members,  though  not  so 
called,  will  be  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  composing  each  species  of  societies.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  indeed,  the  Friendly  Societies  common  in 
the  country  are  formed  and  maintained  only,  or  almost 
only,  by  those  whose  object  it  is  to  take  from  them  all 
that  they  can  get  in  the  time  of  need.  But  if  the  great 
body  of  persons  connected  with  every  Christian  congre¬ 
gation  were  to  support  the  society  formed  in  that  con¬ 
gregation,  it  may  well  be  presumed  that,  while  the  right 
of  all  to  receive  the  stipulated  aliment  during  sickness 
continued  to  be  distinctly  recognized,  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  whom  God  had  prospered  would,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  forego  a  claim  which 
the  plea  of  necessity  did  not  enforce,  the  better  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  less  favoured  brethren,  whose  dwellings 
might  be  at  once  the  scene  of  sickness  and  of  poverty. 

I  have  only  to  add  here,  as  another  reason  for  con¬ 
necting  Friendly  Societies  with  Christian  congregations 
of  all  persuasions,  that,  besides  the  natural  tendency  of 
such  institutions  to  destroy  pauperism  in  the  manner 
before  adverted  to,  there  would,  in  another  way  not  quite 
so  obvious,’  be  an  effectual  blow  given  to  that  most 
wretched  system,  were  these  societies  to  become  univer¬ 
sal.  It  would,  at  length,  be  found,  that  few  had  to 
apply  for  parochial  aid  but  the  very  outcasts  of  Chris¬ 
tian  society  ;  persons  who,  for  their  abandoned  charac¬ 
ter,  and  their  idle  and  dissolute  habits,  were  denied  all 
Christian  communion.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  would 
bring  the  system  into  deeper  disgrace  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  thus  give  it  a  more  deadly 
wound  than  all  the  fanciful  reasonings  and  fearful  vi¬ 
tuperations  ever  yet  employed  to  bear  it  down,  and  ac¬ 
celerate  the  doom  which  certainly  awaits  it,  and  which 
it  so  richly  merits.” — P«  44-7* 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  whose  authority  is  of  much  weight 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  has  remarked,  in  reference  to 
Mr  Thomson’s  suggestions, — The  plan  of  having 
Congregational  Friendly  Societies  seems  to  me  highly 
judicious,  and  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  having  them 
of  a  professional  description^  by  which  many  would  be 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  such  institutions.  Indeed, 
the  larger  the  scale,  the  more  likely  are  Friendly  Socie¬ 
ties  to  answer  the  important  purposes  contemplated 
and  to  have  the  object  for  which  they  are  constituted 
carefully  and  successfully  attended  to.” 


The  Library  of  Religious  Knoudedgc,  A’b.  /.  Natural 
Theology.  Part  /.  Small  Ovo,  pp.  40.  London, 
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mind  of  every  class  of  readers.  The  work  which  more 
particularly  solicits  our  attention  at  present,  is  got 
up  with  great  regard  to  neatness,  both  in  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  appearances.  It  consists  of  three 
sheets  of  excellent  paper,  very  handsomely  printed  in 
small  octavo,  with  about  half  a  dozen  well-executed  en¬ 
gravings,  and  a  suitable  cover,  and  all  to  be  had  at  the 
very  moderate  price  of  sixpence  per  number ;  and  eight 
of  these  will  form  a  volume.  Number  I.  consists  of  the 
first  part  of  Natural  Theology,  or  Evidences  of  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  collected  and  de¬ 
duced  from  the  various  appearances  of  Nature :  the 
whole  of  this  department  of  the  work  is  intended  to  be 
a  judicious  selection  from  Paley’s  great  and  excellent 
work  on  that  subject.  The  study  of  Natural  Theology 
has  been,  and  will  ever  be,  a  never-failing  source  of  the 
highest  pleasure  to  the  man  of  science,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  Christian,  and  is  one  which  Paley  has  made  pe- 
culiarly  his  own  by  the  aptitude  of  his  remarks,  and  the 
unanswerable  nature  of  his  arguments.  On  the  whole, 
we  consider  this  work  justly  entitled  to  a  claim  on  the 
British  public,  as  one  which  will  do  much  in  the  way  of 
leading  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  pure  and  useful 
study,  whilst  it  will  at  the  same  time  accustom  them  to 
raise  their  thoughts  to  the  great  Author  of  all  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth. 


True  Stories  from  the  History  of  Irelands  By  John 
James  McGregor.  Dublin;  William  Curry,  jun. 
and  Co.  1829. 

This  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  Irish  History, 
from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  reign  of  Richard 
III.  It  is  intended  principally  for  the  use  of  the 
young,  and  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  put  into  their 
hands,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  popular  volumes 
which  have  lately  issued  from  the  press,  containing 
Histories  of  England  and  Scotland,  similarly  digested 
and  arranged. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


MORAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS. 

No.  I. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  under  the  above  title,  which  we  propose 
to  continue  regularly  once  a*fortnight,  and  all  of  which,  though 
for  obvious  reasons  given  anonymously,  will  be  furnished  by  au¬ 
thors  of  established  reputation.  They  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
written  in  a  simple  didactic  style,  affecting  neither  the  flippancy 
nor  the  false  glitter  of  so  many  of  the  fugitive  compositions  of  the 
present  day,  but  hoping  to  merit  attention  by  the  sound  sense  and 
pure  morality  which  the  experience  of  those  who  are  not  new  to 
life  is  best  able  to  teach.— Ec?.  Lit.  Jowr.] 


Certes,  this  is  the  age  of  and  for  Libraries,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Imprimis,  we  have  Consfable^s  Mis-, 
cellunyy  which  every  body  knows  is  of  itself  a  library 
both  for  rich  and  poor  ; — we  have  the  Library  of  Usc^ 
j  fnl  Knowledge.,  the  hobby  which  Brougham  manages  so 
gracefully  ; — the  Library  of  the  People.,  an  excellent 
w'ork  for  the  winter  fireside,  or  the  window  recess  in  the 
j  summer  evening ; — the  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge.,  on  the  eve  of  being  brought  out  by  that  autocrat 
of  all  the  publishers,  Murray  of  A Ibemarl e-street,  and 
which  promises  a  great  fund  of  knowledge  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  both  to  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay  ; — and  last¬ 
ly,  though  in  all  probability  not  the  last,  we  have  here 
the  Library  of  Religious  Knowledge,  the  title  of  which 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Thus  we  are  presented,  through  the  medium  of  these 
meritorious  and  cheap  productions,  with  food  for  the 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY — THE  MORAL  CHA¬ 
RACTER  or  THE  LOWER  CLASSES. 

"  Invidus,  iracundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator. 

Nemo  adeo  ferus  est,  ut  non  mitescere  possit. 

Si  modo  cultural  patientem  commodet  aurem.’’ 

Hor.  Epist.  I.  Lib.  L 

There  cannot  be  a  more  animating  and  exhilarating 
prospect  than  to  look  upon  an  improving  age.  To  see 
the  minds  of  men  opening  to  knowledge,  their  manners 
softening  and  humanizing,  and  the  genuine  sources  of 
happiness  becoming  daily  better  felt  and  understood, 
must  be  extremely  grateful  to  every  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  his  species.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  presents  us  with 
many  such  appearances.  The  wonderful  improvements 
in  the  sciences  and  the  arts  have  greatly  increased  the 
accommodations  of  human  life _ a  much  wider  and  more 
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and  will  be  unable  to  turn  to  any  good  account  their 
shallow  and  imperfect  acquirements,  if  they  do  not  gain 
that  solidity  of  character  and  of  conduct  which  can  alone 
build  upon  these  rudftnents  of  knowledge,  the  fabric  of 
thoughtful  and  enduring  wisdom.  No  class  of  men  can 
acquire  any  weight  or  importance  if  they  are  habitually 
in  the  practice  of  rendering  themselves  contemptible; 
and  if  it  is  very  general  for  the  poorer  classes  to  spend 
the  fruits  of  their  daily  labour,  upon  which  they  might 
support  and  rear  their  families,  and  acquire  in  time 
something  like  independence,  in  the  shocking  practice 
of  reducing  themselves  to  a  level  with  the  brutes, — they 
must  at  that  rate  expect,  instead  of  coming  nearer  the 
station  of  the  higher  orders,  which  they  have  it  now  in 
their  power  to  do,  in  whatever  is  most  valuable  and  de¬ 
sirable, — to  be  accounted  merely  as  ‘‘  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.” 

Some  late  tragical  occurrences  have  exhibited  the  de- 
grading  results  of  this  unmanly  vice  in  a  light  in  which 
they  had  never  heretofore  appeared  in  the  world ;  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  moral  of  these  awful  events 
does  not  seem  yet  to  be  duly  drawn  and  applied.  It 
was  natural,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  to  regard 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  alluded  to  with  sole  and 
undivided  abhorrence,  not  to  trace  their  guilt  to  any  re¬ 
moter  cause,  and  to  look  upon  their  victims  with  no 
emotion  but  that  of  pity.  A  little  farther  reflection, 
however,  must  evince,  that  with  whatever  detestation 
we  must  regard  the  one,  we  can  yet  not  acquit  the  other. 
Not  one  of  these  victims  would  have  suffered,  had  they 
not  previously  been  rendered  the  victims  of  their  own 
vices.  The  only  individual  who  showed  any  moral 
dignity  amongst  them  was  the  poor  betrayed  innocent ; 
almost  all  the  others  were  in  a  state  of  willing  inebriety 
when  their  murderers  rushed  upon  them ;  and  it  must 
be  owned,  that  it  is  a  page  in  the  history  of  our  country 
which  we  should  naturally  be  anxious  to  have  expunged  ; 
but  it  will  carry  down  to  the  latest  posterity  this  story 
of  national  shame — that  a  few  despicable  strangers  had 
calculated  so  certainly  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  love  of 
dram-drinking  among  the  populace  of  this  city  and  sur- 
rounding  country,  that  they  could  coolly  lay  a  plot  to 
murder  one  drunken  wretch  after  another,  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  period  of  time,  and  had  actually  accomplished 
their  design  to  a  large  amount,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  obtaining  their  carcasses,  to  be  sold,  like  those  of 
beasts  in  the  shambles.  The  murderers  were  more 
flagitious,  perhaps,  than  any  other  human  beings  ever 
were  in  this  world.  Yet  they,  too,  could  scarcely  have 
reached  the  capability  of  their  gigantic  crime,  had  they 
not  in  part  used  as  a  stimulus  what  was  an  opiate  to 
their  victims  ; — what  made  these  drunk  made  those 
bold  ;  and  they  even  pretended  to  have  lost  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  their  deeds  in  their  intoxication.  It  is  here 
that  the  true  moral  arises  from  this  monstrous  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  most  awful  warning  that  ever  yet  was 
read  to  a  people  since  the  world  began,  of  the  extreme 
brutality  of  drunkenness  in  every  aspect  and  result ; 
and  if,  instead  of  shouting  and  hallooing  during  the 
execution  of  the  grand  agent  of  the  villainy,  the  popu¬ 
lace  had  a  little  taken  to  heart,  that  morning — the  origin 
of  the  guilt  in  the  crimtnals,  and  of  the  miserable  de- 
fencele^sncss  of  the  sufferers,  and  had  uttered  a  prayer 
for  grace  and  resolution  to  be  saved  from  such  tempta¬ 
tions  and  disorders  in  their  own  persons,  they  would 
have  shown  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  and  would  have  bet¬ 
ter  met  the  dread  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  assembled. 

It  rests  with  the  people  of  this  country  now  to  wipe 
off  this  stigma,  for  it  is  one,  upon  the  national  charac¬ 
ter.  We  were  glad  of  shaking  off  from  ourselves  the 
ulsgrace  of  having  engendered  the  murderers  ;  but,  alas  ! 
every  day  sees  fostered  in  the  lanes  of  our  cities,  in 
the  nooks  of  our  villagts,  and  almost  at  every  mile  upon 


our  highways,  the  nurseries  of  the  poison  which  infla. 
med  their  ferocity,  and  which  betrayed  the  murdered  to 
their  destruction.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  reflecting 
and  calculating  people  like  our  countrymen,  will  be  able 
to  rouse  themselves  from  so  base  and  irrational  a  practice 
if  they  will  only  lay  it  seriously  to  heart.  Other  nations 
do  not  require  this  stimulus.  The  English  grow  fat 
and  sometimes  muddy  upon  ale  ;  but  they  do  not 
drink  themselves  into  the  condition  of  brutes.  The 
French  are  the  gayest  people  in  nature,  and  have  fifty 
ways  of  amusing  themselves  without  getting  so  much  as 
elevated  with  wine  from  one  year’s  end  to  another. 
The  theatre  in  cities,  or  rural  games  in  the  country* 
would  be  an  infinitely  better  way  of  spending  such 
hours  of  leisure  as  the  people  can  command.  Or  if  in¬ 
toxication  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  men  might 
have  liquor  before  them,  and  indulge  in  it,  as  far  as 
mere  sociality  required,  without  any  baneful  conse¬ 
quences.  Gentlemen  in  this  country  very  seldom,  now-a- 
days,  intoxicate  themselves,  and  to  go  into  the  company  of 
ladies  in  a  state  of  drunken  irrationality  or  abomination, 
would  be  utterly  disgraceful.  Not  so  forty  years  at^o. 
Gentlemen  then  not  unusually  reeled  through  the 
dance  in  tlie  ball-room,  and  almost  overturned  their 
delicate  partners,  as  they  wheeled  them  round,  or  sate 
babbling,  in  a  corner,  ineffable  nonsense  into  their  ears, 
or — but  we  shall  desist  from  heightening  the  picture. 
Why  may  not  a  greater  refinement  of  manners  find  its 
way  in  hke  manner  into  the  lower  ranks,  and  why  may 
it  not  become  something  like  a  spirit  of  honour  with 
them  to  refrain  from  defacing  the  human  image  and  sink¬ 
ing  it  into  the  bestial  ?  It  is  only  when  this  happy  con¬ 
summation  takes  effect,  that  we  can  look  forward  with 
any  hope  to  a  steady  national  improvement. 

R.  M. 


SCHILLER’S  POETRY. 


B}j  William  Tennant^  author  of  Anster  Fair^^  the 

Thane  of  Fifef*  ^c. 

Beside  the  poetry  contained  in  his  metrical  dramas, 
Schiller  has  left  two  volumes  of  verses,  written  under 
various  complexions  of  mind,  in  various  metres,  and  on 
various  subjects.  His  reputation,  however,  like  that  of 
our  Shakspeare,  (who  also  wrote  poems,)  rests  more  se¬ 
curely  on  his  metrical  plays,  than  on  his  other  produc¬ 
tions.  His  poems,  nevertheless,  unequal  as  they  are  to 
his  greater  works,  show  a  diversity  and  sweep  of  talent, 
from  which  a  reader  may,  more  readily  than  from  a  pe¬ 
rusal  of  Shakspeare’s  miscellaneous  verses,  infer  his  pe¬ 
culiar  capabilities  for  the  higher  sphere  of  the  drama. 
His  earlier  poems,  like  his  earlier  plays,  are  unques¬ 
tionably  of  least  merit  :*  the  impenetrable  mysticism  and 
sense-defying  idealities  of  Kant’s  transcendental  philo¬ 
sophy  seem  to  have  overclouded  and  vitiated  his  mind 
and  all  its  productions,  till  he  completed  his  Don 
Carlos, — the  first  in  time,  but  the  last  in  value,  of  his  rne- 
trical  dramas.  His  study  of  the  Greek  authors,  which 
commenced  seriously  about  this  time,  acted  as  a  pui*- 
fier  to  his  intense,  deeply-feeling,  yet  too  subtilizing 
and  aberrant  spirit.  He  now,  as  he  himself  describes  it, 
put  on  the  new  man  in  poetry  ;  and  all  his  subsequent 
productions  display  more  purity,  simplicity,  and  classi¬ 
cal  propriety  of  language  and  sentiment.  01  his  poems, 
that  on  the  Bell  (Das  Lied  von  derGloche)  has  been  muc 
commended  ;  the  conception  of  the  subject  is  origma  , 
and  many  ingenious  images  are  wrought  out  ot  it;  ^ 

•  As  the  Robbers  was  Schiller’s  first  production,  it  I* 
the  favourite  of  youthful  readers.  It  is  *^*’®*y 
performance ;  but  it  «  ears,  in  every  p^e,  the  marks  jn 
of  a  mind  over-straininj;  and  racking  itself  in  a  tumultu<  ^ 
for  effect ;  it  has  too  little  of  the  simplicity  of  nature,  ana 
much  of  the  turgid  and  false  sublime. 
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it  is  far  too  long,  rambling,  and  excursory  ;  the  digres¬ 
sions  (as  that  of  the  burning  of  the  industrious  burgh¬ 
er’s  house)  bearing  no  imaginable  relation  whatever 
to  the  theme  of  the  poem.  He  has  written  no  less  than 
eight  Ballads ;  at  least,  he  has  inscribed  them  so ;  but 
they  are  rather  Tales,  or  petty  romances  in  verse.  He 
engaged  in  that  sort  of  writing,  not  from  any  spontane¬ 
ous  impulse  of  mind,  but  from  a  concerted  competition 
with  Goethe,  and  very  probably  incited  by  the  jealousy 
of  Burger’s  reputation,  which  he  very  harshly  and  inju¬ 
diciously  attacked,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  writer  was 
suffering  under  the  complicated  pangs  of  mental  and 
bodily  anguish.  Neither  he,  however,  nor  the  univer¬ 
sal  Goethe  himself,  has  any  thing  to  boast  of  in  that 
department,  equal  to  the  masterpieces  of  Burger,  which 
may  fairly  bid  defiance  to  them  both,  and  do  entitle  him 
to  rank  first  in  that  quaint  species  of  composition.  Of 
the  Ballads  of  Schiller,  Riottcr  Toggenburg  is  tlie  best, 
as  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  strength  and  simplicity  of 
the  ballad  style;  but  there  is  also  much  poetical  de¬ 
scription  in  Dcr  Tanchcr^  Dcr  Gang  nach  dem  Eiscn^ 
hammer,  and  one  or  two  more.  Of  his  other  poems,  the 
best  are,  the  Spaziergang,  (though  that  is  spoiled  by 
its  ear-racking  hexameters  and  pentameters,)  Erivar- 
iung^  Die  Gutter  Griechcnlandcs,  Kassandra,  Kampf 
mit  der  Dragon,  In  his  Kindcrsinorderin  we  have  much 
of  the  feeling  and  elegant  sensibility  that  characterize 
the  tenderer  productions  of  our  Robert  Burns.  But  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  Schiller’s  highly-gifted  muse,  we 
must  resort,  not  to  his  scattered  poems,  into  which  the 
peculiar  potency  of  his  mini  was  not  infused,  but  to  his 
better,  more  studied,  and  more  polished  dramas, — his 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Wallenstein,  William  Tell,  Mary 
Stewart,  and  Bride  of  3Iessina; — these  are  his  immor¬ 
tal  compositions  ; — these,  next  to  the  finest  plays  of  our 
Shakspeare,  contain  more  passionate,  spirited,  and  ele¬ 
gant  poetry,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions  since  the  days  of  ^Eschylus  and  Euripides 


KNIGHT  TOGGENBURG. 

‘‘  I  love  thee,  gentle  knight,  but  ’tis 
Such  love  as  sisters  bear ; 

O  ask  my  heart  no  more  than  this; 

That  heart  no  more  may  spare ; 

In  peace  1  see  thy  form  appear; 

In  peace  I  see  thee  go ; 

But  check  that  sigh,  and  stop  that  tear— 
Their  cause  I  may  not  know  !” 

In  grief  he  heard  her  soft  rebuke ; 

Mute  from  her  arms  he  fiung; 

Gave  one  farewell,  one  last  fond  look, 
Then  on  his  steed  him  swung  ; 

He  to  his  vassals  orders  gave 
Through  jdl  his  Switzer  land, 

To  hie  them  to  the  holy  grave, 

Christ’s  banner  in  their  hand. 

Deeds  there  were  done  of  force  and  fame 
By  every  hero’s  arm ; 

Their  tufted  helms  did  wave  and  flame 
Amid  Mohammed’s  swarm ; 

And  Toggenburg’s  land-filling  name 
Fill’d  Pagans  with  alarm ; 

Yet  in  his  heart  love’s  gloomy  flame 
Burn’d  on  with  hidden  harm. 

One  year  he  hath  endured  the  grief; 

Nor  longer  can  it  bear  ; 

Abandon’d  to  unrest,  the  chief 
Leaves  Jewry  and  the  war  ; 

He  sees  a  ship  on  Joppa’s  strand 
Just  bound  for  Eurojie’s  seas, 


Embarks  for  home,  and  that  loved  land 
Rich  with  her  breath’s  sweet  breeze. 

And  at  her  castle’s  silent  gate. 

The  pilgrim  knocks  in  fear; 

’Twas  open’d ;  and  a  Voice  like  fate 
Came  dreadful  on  his  ear ; 

She  whom  you  seek  is  now  Heaven’s  bride. 
In  Cloister’s  still  abode ; 

’Twas  yesterday  the  bond  was  tied, 

That  spoused  her  to  her  God.” 

Ah  !  now  he  leaves,  full  sad  and  sore, 

His  halls,  built  fair  and  high  ; 

His  arms,  his  true  steed,  never  more 
Rejoice  that  wandor’s  eye. 

From  Toggenburg,  his  sire’s  domain, 

He  to  the  vale  comes  down, 

Enwrapt  and  hid  from  fellows’  ken. 

By  hairy  hood  and  gown. 

And  there  a  little  hut  he  rears. 

Near  to  the  linden-grove. 

Where  holy  in  the  midst  appears 
The  Cloister  of  his  love  : 

All  day,  from  morning’s  earliest  beam, 

Till  evening  chill  and  late. 

Still  fondling  Hope’s  delirious  dream, 

There,  there  alone  he  sate. 

And,  on  the  Cloister’s  casement  hung 
All  day  un tired  his  look. 

Until  the  lattice  clank’d  and  rung 
Beneath  her  finger’s  stroke ; 

Till  the  dear  damsel,  angel  mild, 

Th’  espoused  to  her  God, 

Down  on  the  valley  look’d,  and  smiled. 

And  bless’d  him  with  a  nod. 

And  then  in  peace  he,  in  his  bower, 

Lay  down,  and  slumber’d  fain ; 

And  rose  rejoiced  at  morning  hour, 

To  feast  his  eyes  again; — 

And  so,  for  many  a  day  he  sate. 

And  many  a  year  and  long, — 

Patient,  withouten  plaint,  to  wait 
Until  her  lattice  rung 

Till  the  dear  damsel,  angel  mild, 

Th’  espoused  to  her  God, 

Look’d  on  his  little  hut,  and  smiled. 

And  bless’d  him  with  a  nod  ; 

And  so,  one  morn,  he  in  the  vale, 

A  corpse  sate  livid  there. 

As  tow’rd  the  lattice,  still  his  pale 
Eye  turn’d  its  lifeless  glare ! 


FINE  ARTS. 


EIGHTH  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL 

INSTITUTION. 

(^Third  Notice.) 

In  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  landscapes  at  this  Ex¬ 
hibition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  by  the  Rev. 
John  Thomson  command  the  preference,  as,  indeed, 
they  have  done  for  several  years.  It  may  be  remarked 
of  this  artist,  that,  like  all  the  great  masters  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  he  has  struck  out  an  entirely  new  line  for  himself. 
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This  is,  after  all,  the  great,  and  perhaps  the  only  true 
test  of  genius  in  every  different  department  of  intel¬ 
lectual  exertion.  No  doubt,  Mr  Thomson  is  a  manner¬ 
ist  ;  but  then  his  manner  is  all  his  own  ;  he  stands  by 
himself— he  copies  no  one.  There  are  faults  in  his 
style,  as  there  is  in  every  thing  earthly ;  b.ut  it  is  vigo¬ 
rous  and  decided,  and  his  colouring  is  laid  on  with  an 
energy  and  depth  of  tone  which  none  of  our  other  Scot¬ 
tish  painters  can  equal.  He  has  contributed  six  land¬ 
scapes,  all  of  which  are  excellent ; — his  largest  picture 
is  exceedingly  grand  ;  and  there  is  a  smaller  moonlight 
scene,  which,  we  understand,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Lady  Ruthven,  quite  equal  to  Titian.  We  trust 
Mr  Thomson  will  long  continue  to  paint. 

Mr  William  Simson  has  seven  pictures.  He  is  a  re¬ 
markably  clever  artist.  His  Twelfth  of  August,  a 
scene  in  the  Highlands,”  is  full  of  life  and  spirit.  We 
may  mention,  however,  in  corroboration  of  what  we 
formerly  stated  regarding  the  necessity  of  paintvig 
in  order  to  suit  the  glaring  lights  of  this  room,  that  31  r 
Simson  has  introduced  a  good  deal  of  gaudy  colouring 
into  the  foreground  of  this  picture  since  it  was  sent  to 
the  Exhibition,  which  we  trust  he  will  remove  as  soon 
as  it  is  again  restored  to  a  more  favourable  position. 

A  view  on  the  Esk  at  Auchindinny  Bridge,”  by  the 
same  artist,  is  a  fine  fresh  picture,  and  in  looking  at  it, 
one  almost  feels  the  breeze  which  is  crisping  and  dimp¬ 
ling  the  surface  of  the  river. — Mr  George  Simson, 
though  not  equal  to  his  namesake,  is  nevertheless  a  very 
meritorious  painter.  His  pictures  of  St  Abb’s  Head, 
and  of  the  Dutch  Galliot,  do  him  great  credit. 

We  may  next  mention  H.  W.  and  J.  F.  Williams. 
The  former  is  better  known  by  the  apellation  of  Gre¬ 
cian  Williams,  We  regret  that  ill-health  and  other 
circumstances  have  limited  the  number  of  his  pictures 
to  three,  which,  however,  will  not  detract  from  his  for¬ 
mer  reputation.  J.  F.  Williams  is  more  prolific.  He 
has  eight  pictures,  of  which  the  best  unquestionably  is 
his  view  on  the  Clyde,  painted  for,  and  purchased  by, 
the  Royal  Institution.  It  is  a  capital  picture ;  the  ship¬ 
ping  is  remarkably  true  to  nature,  and  the  grouping 
and  colouring  very  unexceptionable. 

The  Nasmyth  family  muster  as  usual  in  great  force. 
They  all  paint  pleasingly  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Ann  Nasmyth,  we  cannot  say  that  any  one  of 
them  pleases  us  much  more  than  the  other.  This  lady, 
however,  possesses  a  great  deal  of  genius,  and  some  of 
her  small  wood  pieces  would  not  have  disgraced  Hob- 
bima.  We  recommend  attention  to  the  two  pictures 
she  exhibits  this  year  ;  they  are  Nos.  102  and  133. 

Robert  Gibb  is  an  artist  of  much  ability  and  modesty. 
He  has  twelve  beautiful  pictures  ;  and  had  it  been  ge¬ 
nerally  known  that  the  largest  and  best  of  these  was 
estimated  by  him  at  only  X*30,  we  are  certain  that  it 
would  long  ere  this  have  found  a  purchaser.  3Jr  Gibb’s 
road  scenes  and  mode  of  managing  the  perspective  are 
remarkably  delicate  and  true  to  nature. 

Of  the  few  remaining  artists  whom  we  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  name,  we  must  talk  more  rapidly.  We  are 
much  pleased  with  Mr  Scrope’s  view  of  Tivoli,  which  is 
a  fine  dassical  painting,  and  not  too  close  an  imitation 
of  the  style  of  Salvator  Rosa — an  error  into  which  we 
feared  MrScrope  might  have  fallen. — 3IrDyce  is  a  young 
artist,  of  great  genius  and  promise.  M^e  particularly  ad¬ 
mire  the  feeling  displayed  in  his  Moonlight,”  and  the 
originality  and  cleverness  of  his  Puck.”  We  under¬ 
stand,  he  has  been  studying  at  Rome ;  and,  if  he  will 
only  guard  against  the  error  of  falling  into  an  imitation 
of  the  ancient  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  which  we 
can  discover  a  slight  tendency ,  we  venture  to  prognosti¬ 
cate  his  future  attainment  of  no  ordinary  distinction  in 
his  profession.  At  all  events,  he  is  an  alumnus  which 

Aberdeen  has  every  reason  to  be  proud. _ Mr  Charles 

Lees  exhibits  several  pictures  of  considerable  merit.  His 
largest  picture,  3Iary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  Secretary 


David  Rizzio,”  is  clever  ;  the  colouring  is  rich,  and  much 
of  the  execution  is  good.  Its  chief  fault  is  in  the  figure 
of  Mary,  to  which  no  modern  artist,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  has  ever  been  able  to  do  justice  ;  it  has,  in¬ 
deed,  been  long  acknowledged,  that  failure  is  the  very 
common  result  of  an  over-anxiety  to  do  well,  and  it 
seems  to  be  next  to  impossible  to  transfer  to  canvass  the 
hcau  ideal  of  a  lovely  woman.  ‘‘  A  Corner  in  the  study 
of  an  Antiquary,”  by  Mr  Lees,  is  a  clever  picture. _ The 

View  of  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp,”  by  Mr  Roberts, 
formerly  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  attached  to  one  of  the 
London  Theatres,  is  very  exquisitely  finished,  and  much 
and  justly  admired. — Mr  J.  V.  Barber  of  Birmingham, 
has  two  very  soft  and  beautiful  landscapes,  painted  in  a 
style  of  great  delicacy,  not  unlike  that  of  Andrew  Wil¬ 
son,  warm,  glowing,  and  delightful,  but  perhaps  just  a 
little  too  transparent  and  unreal.— William  Bonnar’s 
‘‘  Roger,  Jenny,  and  Peggy,”  deserves  much  praise. 
The  figures  and  expression  in  particular  of  Roger  and 
Jenny  are  excellent,  full  of  nature,  and  indicative  of 
much  more  genius  than  one  might,  at  first  sight,  be  in¬ 
clined  to  suspect. — Our  favourite,  Carse,  has  not  distin- 
guished  himself  this  year  so  much  as  usual. — Kenneth 
Macleay,  by  far  the  best  of  our  miniature  painters,  ex¬ 
hibits  only  one  specimen  of  his  talents. — It  would  be  easy 
to  speak  of  many  more  artists  and  pictures ;  but  the 
compliment  which  we  mean  to  pay  to  merit,  by  singling 
out  only  the  best  would  cease  to  be  of  any  value,  did  we 
admit  into  our  pages  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  names. 
Neither  are  we  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  invidious  task 
of  pointing  out  faults,  for  where  all  have  attempted  to  do 
their  best,  the  severest  and  most  legitimate  criticism  is 
silence. 

In  Sculpture,  besides  the  excellent  busts  of  3Iacdon- 
ald,  especially  the  very  beautiful  one  of  3Iiss  3Iacdonald, 
we  are  glad  to  perceive,  that  two  new  candidates  have 
entered  the  lists — 3Ir  Angus  Fletcher,  and  Mr  John 
Steele.  Both  possess  excellent  abilities.  We  are  incli¬ 
ned  at  present  to  direct  attention  in  particular  to  Mr 
Steele,  because  we  know  him  to  be  nearly  self-taught, 
and  attracted  to  the  profession  of  a  sculptor,  entirely  by 
a  natural  genius  for  it.  We  have  nowhere  seen  any  no¬ 
tice  taken  of  the  large  statue  of  St  Andrew,  carved  in 
oak,  but  painted  so  as  to  resemble  stone,  which  has  been 
recently  erected  on  a  portico,  at  the  foot  of  Hanover 
Street.  We  have  been  surprised  at  this,  for  it  is  a  stri¬ 
king  and  spirited  production,  and  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
inform  31  r  Steele  (whose  work  it  is)  that  this  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  judges  in  Edinburgh,  w’hose 
praises  we  have  frequently  heard  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
we  think  not  undeservedly.  Let  3Ir  Steele  persevere,  as 
he  has  begun,  and  he  is  sure  of  making  good  progress. 

We  shall  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  pictures, 
of  the  Scottish  Academy  next  Saturday. 


31USIC. 


PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETY’S  CONCERT. 

The  only  Concert  which  the  Edinburgh  Professional 
3Iusicians  have  had  the  courage  to  give  this  season,  (so 
dull  have  all  things  been  in  the  musical  and  fashionable 
world,)  took  place  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  last  Tues¬ 
day  evening.  It  was  well,  though  not  crowdedly,  at¬ 
tended.  The  pieces  selected,  though  not  so  brilliant  or 
varied  as  we  could  have  wished,  were,  on  the  who  e, 
calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  the  judgment  and  talent 
of  the  performers.  Besides  Beethoven’s  Grand 
phony,  with  which  the  Concert  opened,  and  which  is 
not  one  of  the  most  effective  of  that  great  Master  s  com¬ 
positions,  w'e  had  three  Overtures,  which  took  in,  o 
course,  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  The  first 
these  was  3Iozart’s  Overture  to  the  ‘‘  Zauberflote, 
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which  contains  a  number  of  beautiful  passages,  and  was 
erv  favourably  received.  The  second  was  Weber’s 
Overture  to  the  FreischUtz,  of  which  it  might  almost  be 
supposed  that  the  public  would  be  by  this  time  tired; 
but  the  public  will  probably  never  tire  of  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  modern  genius.  We  have  sel¬ 
dom  heard  this  exquisite  composition  better  given.  The 
wind  instruments  struck  us  as  being  on  one  or  two  oc¬ 
casions  a  little  too  loud ;  but  with  this  exception,  the 
execution  of  the  whole  was  very  nearly  perfect.  The 
third  Overture  we  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  ; — 
it  was  Boieldieu’s,  to  the  Opera  of  La  Dame  Blanche.” 
It  is  pretty  and  scientific,  but  somewhat  French  withal, 
and  indicates  nothing  like  the  reach  of  originality  and 
vigour  of  conception  displayed  by  Weber.  The  other 
instrumental  pieces  were  a  Jantasia  on  the  fiute  by  IMr 
Platt,  and  a  capriccio  on  the  violoncello  by  Mr  Han- 
cox _ both  ingenious  and  clever.  JMr  Murray  led  in  ad¬ 

mirable  style  ;  but  we  were  grievously  disappointed  that 
he  did  not  honour  us  with  any  detached  specimen  of  his 

abilities, _ a  condescension  which  we  think  we  had  a 

right  to  expect. 

The  vocal  musicians  were  four,  I\Iiss  Noel  and  i\Iiss 
E.  Paton,  and  Messrs  Thorne  and  Wilson.  IMiss 
Noel’s  solo  was  one  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies,  Come, 
rest  in  this  bosom.”  The  music  is  simple  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  w^as  simply  and  beautifully  sung.  IMiss  Pa- 
ton’s  ambition  soared  a  higher  flight ;  she  sung  I\Iadame 
Pasta’s  exquisite  aria,  Ah  !  come  rapida,”  in  a  style 
which  justified  all  the  commendations  it  received.  Mr 
Thome  did  all  he  could  for  a  curious  composition,  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘An  Invocation  to  Bacchus  ;”  but  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  neither  could  we.  Mr  Wilson  has  a 
good  tenor  voice,  which  lie  is  cultivating  diligently. 
His  style  of  singing,  however,  scarcely  did  justice  to 
the  very  spirited  air  of  Mr  John  Thomson,  with  which 
he  was  entrusted,  and  for  which  its  own  intrinsic  merits 
secured  an  encore.  There  were  two  duets,  neither  of 
which  we  very  much  admired.  AFe  do  not  see,  by  the 
by,  why  one  sheet  of  music  should  be  made  to  serve 
two  persons  in  a  duet,  who  are  thus  forced  to  stand  in 
a  crowded  and  awkward  position.  AVe  advise  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  this  practice  at  our  concerts  in  future. 


OllIGINAL  POETRY- 


NATURE. 


By  Henry  G.  Bell, 

I  Rkard  a  voice,  as  ’twere  of  one  cast  down 
By  bitter  agony,— and  tlius  he  spake;— 

“  I  do  impeach  thee,  Nature !  that  thou  hast 
In  causeless  malice  made  me  woe-begone. 

Thou  gavest  mind  to  torture  me ; — the  hopes, 

By  thee  first  taught  to  bloom,  bloom’d  but  to  fade 
The  feelings  that,  like  honey  in  the  flower. 
Imparted  to  my  heart  its  fragrance,  turn 
To  bitterness ;— and,  haply  to  keep  pace 
ith  this  vile  sinking  of  my  nobler  part, 

‘  y  very  energies  of  limb  decay, 

1  sadder— feebler  than  my  fellow-men— 

tP^I^  way  through  life, — a  friendless  ghost, 

t  sits  on  graves,  or  stalks  among  the  tombs, 
crefore,  my  voice  is  raised— I  stand  er(‘ct— 
ere  I  die,  I  do  impeach  thee,  Nature !” 

spoke,  and  there  was  silence.  Then  I  heard 
Wh  voices  of  ten  thousand  birds 

^  0  sang  their  morning  pa?ans  to  the  sun ; 

.  ^  through  the  forest  glades  the  deer  awoke, 


And  shook  the  dew-drops  from  their  antler’d  brows ; 
And  glorious  flowers  upon  the  mountain  side 
Drank  in  the  daylight ;  and  in  silver  streams 
Gold-mantled  fish  went  darting  everywhere ; 

The  mighty  ocean  murmur’d  as  a  child 
Its  mother  lulls  to  rest ;  the  skies  look’d  down 
In  blue  serenity,  as  if  they  smiled  ;— 

And  to  the  dark  impeachment  of  that  man 
No  other  answer  mighty  Nature  made. 


I  LOVED  TIIEE- 


By  Henry  G.  Bell, 

I  LOVED  thee  till  I  knew 
That  thou  had’st  loved  before. 

Then  love  to  coldness  grew, 

And  passion’s  reign  was  o’er ; 

AA^hat  care  I  for  the  lip, 

Ruby  although  it  be. 

If  another  once  might  sip 

Those  sweets  now  given  to  me  ? 

AA^'hat  care  I  for  the  glance  of  soft  affection  full, 

If  for  another  once  it  beamed  as  beautiful. 

That  ringlet  of  dark  hair— 

’T  was  worth  a  miser’s  store ; 

It  was  a  spell  ’gainst  care 
That  next  my  heart  I  wore ; 

But  if  another  once 

Could  boast  as  fair  a  prize, 

My  ringlet  I  renounce,— 

’Tis  worthless  in  my  eyes ; 

I  envy  not  the  smiles  in  which  a  score  may  bask, 

I  value  not  the  gift  which  all  may  have  who  ask. 

A  maiden  heart  give  me. 

That  lock’d  and  sacred  lay. 

Though  tried  by  many  a  key 
That  ne’er  could  find  the  way. 

Till  I,  by  gentler  art. 

Touch’d  the  long-hidden  spring, 

And  found  that  maiden  heart 
In  beauty  glittering  ; — 

Amidst  its  herbage  buried  like  a  flower. 

Or  like  a  bird  that  sings  deep  in  its  leafy  bower. 

No  more  shall  sigh  of  mine 
Be  heaved  for  what  is  past ; 
lake  back  that  gift  of  thine. 

It  Avas  the  first — the  last  ;— 

Thou  mayst  not  love  him  now 
So  fondly  as  thou  didst, 

But  shall  a  broken  vow 
Be  prized  because  thou  bid’st— 

Be  welcomed  as  the  love  for  which  my  soul  doth  long? 
No,  lady !  love  ne’er  sprang  out  of  deceit  and  Avrong. 


31 Y  NATIVE  BAY. 

By  Bobert  Chambers,  author  of  the  ‘‘  Histories  of  the 
Scottish  liebellionsf  cj-c. 

My  n.ative  bay  is  calm  and  bright. 

As  e’er  it  Avas  of  yore, 

AA^hen,  in  the  days  of  liope  and  loA^e, 

I  stood  upon  its  shore  ; 

The  sky  is  gloAving,  soft,  and  blue. 

As  once  in  youtli  it  smiled, 

AA  lien  summer  seas  and  summer  skies 
AA’^ere  always  bright  and  mild. 


/ 
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Xhe  sky _ ^how  oft  hath  darkness  dwelt, 

Since  then,  upon  its  breast ; 

The  sea — how  oft  have  storms  convulsed 
Its  gentle  dream  of  rest ! 

So  oft  hath  darker  woe  come  o’er 
The  lustre  of  my  thought ; 

And  passion’s  storms  a  wilder  scene 
Within  my  bosom  wrought. 

Now,  after  years  of  absence,  pass’d 
In  wretchedness  and  pain, 

I  come  and  find  those  seas  and  skies 
All  calm  and  bright  again.' 

The  dai'kness  and  the  storm  from  both 
Have  trackless  pass'd  away ; 

And  gentle  as  in  youth,  once  more 
Thou  seem’st,  my  native  bay ! 

Oh,  that,  like  thee,  when  toil  is  o’er. 
And  all  my  griefs  are  past. 

This  ravaged  bosom  might  subside 
To  ])eace  and  joy  at  last  1 
And  while  it  lay  all  calm  like  thee. 

In  pure  unruffled  sleep, 

Oh,  m  ight  a  heaven  as  bright  as  this 
Be  mirror’d  in  its  deep ! 


I 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


An  interesting  volume  of  Dramatic  Sketches  may  be  expected 
soon  from  the  Edinburgh  press, — founded,  we  understand,  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  romance  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  incidents  embodied  in  each  sketch  having  been  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  catastrophe  of  some  popular  national  song. 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  Mr  Upham’s  long-expected  His¬ 
tory  of  Budhism  has  at  length  appeared.  This  splendid  volume 
contains  43  plates  on  Elephant  4to,  and  is  patronised,  we  under¬ 
stand,  by  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  by  the  President 
of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

A  Literary  Gazette  is  about  to  be  published  at  Oxford.  We 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  made  to  pay,  though  its  circula¬ 
tion  can  never  be  expected  to  equal  that  of  similar  works  which 
issue  from  the  metropolitan  press.  England  naturally  looks  to 
London  for  its  Literary  Gazettes,  and  Scotland,  we  hope,  as 
naturally  looks  to  Edinburgh  for  its  Literary  Journal. 

Organs  and  Presbyterians. — We  learn  that  a  pamphlet  on 
this  subject  may  be  expected  in  a  few  days ;  and  from  what  we 
are  told  regarding  the  author,  we  think  it  likely  that  this  ques¬ 
tion,  which  will  probably  soon  become  one  of  general  discussion, 
will  be  smartly  and  ably. treated. 

Mr  Upham,  author  of  “  The  History  of  Budhism,”  ‘*Rameses,” 
and  “  Karmath,”  has  nearly  finished  his  •*  History  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire,”  which  is  to  form  two  early  volumes  in  Constable’s 
Miscellany. 

Mr  Samuel  Waller  Burgess  has  in  the  press,  the  Votive 
Wreath,  and  other  Poems. 

A  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  to  the  celebrated  Italian 
poet,  Vincenzo  Monti,  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  city  of  Milan,  the  place  of  his  residence  for  thirty  years. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  preparing  for  the 
press,  by  Mr  Southey,  is  to  contain  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and 
explanatory  Notes  on  the  work.  This  is  probably  a  higher  com¬ 
pliment  than  honest  John  Bunyan  ever  expected  would  be  paid 
to  him. 

A  second  edition  of  The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal  is  already 
announced. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.— It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to 
learn  that  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  are  daily  being  made  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  In  the  excavations  at  the  former,  a 
magniacent  mansion  is  gradually  making  its  appearance,  the  gar¬ 


den  of  which,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  is  the  grandest  which  has 
hitherto  been  found.  At  Pompeii,  in  one  of  the  public  buildings  dis. 
covered  lately,  some  ancient  paintings  have  been  found,  which  are 
considered  of  inestimable  value.  Among  these,  the  following  are 
mentioned  as  particularly  remarkable 1st,  Medea  meditating  the 
murder  of  her  children,  who  are  innocently  playing  at  dice,  whilst 
their  tutor,  at  a  short  distance,  conscious  of  Medea’s  intention  « 
lamenting  the  fate  which  impends  over  them.  2d,  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Niobe  assailed  with  the  Arrows  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  picture  full  of  pathos,  3d,  Meleager  departing 
for  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar  of  Calydon.  4th,  Perseus  deliver, 
ing  Andromeda.  5th,  A  Bacchante. -eih.  The  Muses.  Manyothe’- 
curious  ancient  relics  have  also  been  recently  discovered. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Mademoiselle  Sontag,  who  is  understood 
however,  to  be  no  longer  a  mademoiselle,  has  again  made  her  ap^ 
pearance  at  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  and  has  been  received  with 
the  most  distinguished  applause.— Pisaroni  appears  to  be  rapidly 
gaining  ground  at  the  King’s  Theatre  in  London  ;  the  critics  are 
even  beginning  to  think  her  pretty.  Velluti  is  expected  to  join  the 
company  about  the  middle  of  March.— The  revival  of  the  Re¬ 
cruiting  Officer”  at  Co  vent  Garden,  a  new  piece  at  Drury  Lane, 
the  joint  production  of  two  very  successful  dramatic  writers, 
Morton  and  Kenney,  and  the  “  Red  Rover  ”  at  the  Adelphi,  have 
kept  the  play-going  citizens  of  the  modern  Babylon  in  good  hu¬ 
mour  for  the  last  ten  days. — Another  dull  week  has  passed  over 
the  Theatre  here ;  there  was  a  good  house  last  Saturday,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  to-night,  but  all  the  intermediate  even- 
ings  have  flagged  wofully.  Why  does  not  the  manager  bring 
down  some  theatrical  comet  to  rouse  us  from  our  lethargy,  since 
all  other  means  have  failed  ?  We  are  glad  to  perceive  he  is  tor^ 
vive,  on  Monday,  Farquhar’s  delightful  comedy  of  the  **  Recruit¬ 
ing  Officer,”  which  has  been  so  successful  in  London,  This  is 
spirited  and  as  it  should  be ;  and  we  trust  the  attempt  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  good  success.— There  was  a  Grand  Fancy  Ball  the 
other  evening  at  Glasgow,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  Seymour,  who 
was  lately  burned  out  of  the  Theatre  Royal  there.  We  hope  it 
was  productive  of  something  considerable. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Feb.  21— Feb. 

Sat.  Wild  Oats,  ^  Free  and  Easy, 

Mon.  Charles  XII.,  Youth,  Love,  and  Folly,  Sf  Carron  Side, 
Tue3.  George  Ileriot,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

W’^ED.  Charles  XII.,  *Twou"d  Puzzle  a  Conjuror,  4*  Cramond 
Brig. 

Thur.  Rob  Roy,  4'  The  Miller  and  his  Men. 

Fri.  Paul  Pry,  Youth,  Love,  and  Folly,  4  Carron  Side, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  Autographs  we  promised  :  they 
arc  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

**  Crito”  complains  that  it  is  not  fair  to  postpone  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  pictures  at  the  Scottish  Academy,  till  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  those  at  the  Institution.  We  have  to  remark,  in  reply, 
that  the  Institution  opened  first,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  room 
for  articles  on  both  in  the  same  Number ;  neither  did  wo  like  to 
break  in  upon  the  continuity  of  our  criticisms  by  taking  them 
alternately.  This,  however,  we  willingly  promise,  that  if  the 
Academy  opens  first  next  year,  the  Academy  shall  be  noticed  first; 
for  “  Crito”  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  wish  to  show  the 
slightest  preference  to  the  one  over  the  other.— Our  Glasgow  cor¬ 
respondent  may  rest  assured,  that  he  will  meet  occasionally  in 
the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  with  “  short  familiar  papers  on 
interesting  and  cuiious  departments  of  science.” — We  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  some  prose  contributions  from  “  D.  A.”  of  Cupar  Fife; 
his  poetical  communications  will  meet  with  our  best  attention.— 
The  “  Remarks  on  the  Astronomical  Chair”  have  scarcely 
digested  with  sufficient  care. — **  An  Albumite”  will  find  **  Stan¬ 
zas  for  Albums,”  by  Montgomery  and  others,  in  several  of  the 
Annuals  for  1829. 

“  Bonny  wee  Lily,”  by  ''  T.  V.  D.”  of  Glasgow,  is  good ;  but, 
before  publishing  it,  we  should  like  to  receive  something  else  from 
the  same  quarter. — We  have  too  much  original  poetry  on  our 
hands,  to  think  of  reprinting  any  selections  from  the  old  auihon. 
—We  are  afraid  that  none  of  the  pieces  by  C.  J.”  of  Glasgow 
will  exactly  suit  us.— The  song  from  Aberdeen,  tune,  “  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  waters,”—**  Sonnet,”  by  **  A.  B.”— **  Love  and  Friend¬ 
ship,”  by  **  J.”— and  **  The  Jews,”  by  **  Beta,”  are  inadmissible* 


